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(Continued from page 89.) 


Bur I must not occupy too much space with the exhibition 
of the contradictory projects and sentiments of Mr. Webster. 
A volume might easily be filled. A man whose multiplicity 
of dollars depends on the multiplicity of his projects, must be 
expected to be often pursuing those projects in offosite direc- 
tions. Webster’s voyages of discovery have indeed been di- 
rected toward every point of the compass; but in one thing 
he has been uniform, “as constant as the needle to its kin- 
dred pole.” Every project has had in view to produce a fe- 
cuniary emolument; and every obstacle to the accomplishment 
of this desideratum has been assailed by all the engines which 
his ingenuity could bring into the attack. At one time he 
boldly plunges into the strong holds of his enemies, even 
when morally certain of an ignominious overthrow. At ano- 
ther time, like Iago, he aims his blow in the dark ; and leaves 
no perfidy untried to accomplish his sinister purpose. His 
attack on the editors of the Anthology is an instance of the 
former ; and before I close these remarks, I shall feel it my 
duty to bring to light an instance of the latter. 

One memorable project, already slightly hinted at, forms too 
important an incident in the eventful life of our author to be 
passed over without further notice ; and yet, to do this subject 
complete justice, it would be necessary to adduce entire, “ An 
Essay on the necessity, advantages, and practicability of reform- 
ing the mode of spelling, and of rendering the orthography of 
words correspondent with the pronunciation,” as contained in 


one of his octavo volumes of “ Dissertations on the English 
VOL. VIII. 19 
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Language :” But my limits forbid the introduction of so long 
an article. The perusal of this essay must strike every re- 
flecting mind with a sense of the mildness of the municipal 
regulations of this land of diserty, which permitted the writer 
to roam abroad, unrestrained by a strait waistcoat, and a keeper. 

Manifold are the alleged advantages of this great reforma- 
tion. Among so many, and all so extraordinary, I am at a 
loss which first to adduce. However, take the following : 

‘‘ But a capital advantage of this reform in these states 
would be, that it would make a difference between the English 
orthography and the American. I am confident such an event 
isan object of VAST POLITICAL CONSEQUENCE; for the altera- 
tion, however small, would encourage the publication of books 
in this country. It would render it in some measure neces- 
sary that all books should be printed in America. The English 
would never copy our orthography for their own use; and 
consequently the same impression of books would not answer 
for both countries.” 

Could any mortal but one who derived his support from 
bookmaking, have ever invented such an argument. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of the spelling which is to be of such 
“vast political consequence :”’ laf, caf, haz, karacter, kee, hav, 
valu, tru, dets, du, eezily, skools, nabors, kolic, shaze, su- 
thern, receev, wil, liv, blu, abuv, blud, masheen, &c. &c. 

One further improvement was doubtless contemplated by 
the author of this grand innovation. This was probably an 
act of congress giving to Noah Webster, and his descendants, 
for ever, the exclusive privilege of writing, publishing, and 
printing, all the books which should hereafter be published in 
the “* American English.” Such a measure would have ac- 
complished this important purpose. We should, ferhafs, 
have satisfied the cupidity of the great reformer. We should 
not continue to sustain the national disgrace of seeing Mr. 
Webster obliged to proclaim to his countrymen, that his 
works, which * are of far less consequence to him than his 
country, have grown “ so much on his hands, that the state of 
his own property will net justify their prosecution entirely at 
his own expense.” | 

Such an arrangement might, 7x fart, remunerate him for 
his toil in the opposition which he has so long, and so man- 
fully maintained against friends and foes, who have resisted 
this grand innoyation. To pursue’ truth, when opposed only 
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by enemies, evinces no extraordinary merit ; but to pursue it, 
even against the resistance of friends, evinces a noble inde- 
pendence. The president and professors of Yale College, 
whom Mr. Webster ranks among the chief of his patrons 
and friends, inform him, in a letter addressed for publication, 
that “ wherever the orthography is settled, it should in our 
view remain unaltered. Innovation we should wholly disap- 
prove, considering the fluctuation of language as a serious 
evil, and believing that it ought never voluntarily to be in- 
creased.” Though Mr. Webster, probably in condescension 
to the weakness of these gentlemen, informs us, that he “shall 
not attempt” the reformation; yet he takes care to wash kis 
hands of the blame, for thus abandoning that important im- 
provement, by repeating what “the truth is” The truth 
is,” says he, in his letter published in the Anthology, “ a re- 
formation of orthography might be made with few changes, 
and upon a plan so simple, as not to require an hour’s atten- 
tion to be perfectly master of it; and it might be accomplish- 
ed in a tenth part of the time required to render general the 
practice of reckoning money by dollars and cents.” 

I was a little at a loss to account for his assertion, that he 
should not attempt to reform orthography, when we find him 
still spelling “ wurds” thus: imagin, determin, disciplin, me- 
dicin, doctrin, insted, kc. &c. He will doubtless be able to 
show, that he is not departing from the rule of his New Haven 
patrons ; but as I have not ingenuity enough to guess ow this 
can be done, I shall leave it for him to elucidate the matter 
hereafter. Ihave also been curious to ascertain how he would 
succeed in exculpating those gentlemen for declining to adopt 
his grammatical discoveries, when his writings on every occa- 
sion proscribe a// men as fools and blockheads who reject 
them. 

There must exist at New Haven a portion of that some- 
thing, which, greatly to his displeasure, constantly annoys him 
in “ large towns.” It has appeared to him ‘» be unaccounta- 
ble, that he should succeed so much better i> © ountry villages 
than in large towns. Perhaps the explication is not difficult. 
In ordinary country villages, a man of his particular cast 
would doubtless have great sway. It was thus in the village 
of “Sweet Auburn.” The pedantick pedagogue, who excited 
a wonder among the villagers “that one small head should 
carry all he knew,” would doubtless, had he moved to Lon- 
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don, and resided among men capable of measuring the depth 
of his “ head,” have complained, in the language of Mr. Web- 
ster to Dr. Ramsay, that “the general spirit manifested in 
large towns gives me little room to expect any aid from my 
fellow citizens.” 

The old father of deceivers, when he is bent on mischief, 
assumes the form of an angel of light; and when we see an 
anonymous critick intrude himself into any newspaper con- 
troversy, under such a signature as “ Canpipvus,” then be on 
your guard! 

A co. roversy was some time ago carried on in the New 
York papers between some of the friends of Mr. Murray, and 
those of several book-improvers, who had altered his gram- 
mar, in various and offosite ways, for the purpose of deriving 
a fecuniary profit from taking out copy-rights. This appears 
to have afforded to Mr. Webster an opportunity to gratify his 
wishes toward Mr. Murray, which was too tempting to be re- 
sisted. Accordingly forth came “ Candidus,” and commenced 
with the admission, that “in the general frrincifile advanced 
by the writer, that alterations and abridgments of works, 
which have received the public approbation, and the repub- 
lication of them with great pretensions to improvement, ought 
to be discountenanced, I readily agree with the writer ;” [an 
elegant writer would not have repeated the last “ writer.” | 
Burt I differ from him in the application of his remarks.” 
He then proceeds to tell us that Murray is a mere copyist ; 
{I wonder if he perceived, when endeavouring thus to stigma- 
tize Murray, what a stroke he gave the copyist of Horne 
‘Tooke | has nothing original, and ‘ has therefore no reason to 
complain of those who alter and abridge, or select from his 
Grammar.” After telling us that Murray’s friends should be 
content with the reputation his book had acquired, “ till it 
should be superseded by a more correct system of Grammar,” 
he proceeds: ‘ That such a system may be found, I believe ; 
for there are undoubtedly some errors in aljl English Gram- 
mars; but to detect these requires a degree of erudition far 
surpassing any thing that Murray possesses.—Indeed his want 
of general learning and deep researches into the primitive 
construction of our language, renders him unable to rely on 
his own knowledge of principles.” After candid/y admitting 
that with “ few exceptions Murray’s book contains the receiv- 
ed rules of grammar well arranged,” then comes the denouc- 
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ment. ‘“ From the discoveries of Mr. Horne Tooke, there is 
reason to believe the grammar of the English language, and 
even those of the Latin and Greek, will ere long require 
revision and considerable alteration.” At that very period 
the press was pregnant, and near the period of parturition, 
with Mr. Webster’s Practical and Philosophical Grammar ! 

Before arriving at the close of this interesting and candid 
communication, we are favoured with the important informa- 
tion, that “ ten or fifteen [what precision for a grammarian | 
spelling books have been made out of Webster’s; yet the 
latter, 1 unpeRsToop [ what a queer one] is used in two thirds 
ef the schools in the United States.” Ifthe reader does not 
here perceive the whole cloven foot of the aforesaid “ Old 
Father,” he has more charity or less penetration than com- 
mon readers. 

I must now follow our literary Proteus on another enter- 
prise. Behold him soaring on the wings of Mercury far from 
the muses of Yalensia, with whom he has been wont to dan- 
die and to toy ; see him alight among the plodding Dutchmen 
of Albany, himself in the habiliments of a Dutchman, dis- 
coursing with his neighbours how best to expend the publick 
money for the promotion of literature, and the condemnation 
of Murray’s Grammar. 

That Noah Webster was the author of an extraordinary 
piece in the Albany Gazette, signed ‘ America,” I could not 
perhaps prove in a court of law; but I believe that few who 
would take the trouble to examine it, and also to compare it 
with his other publications, would doubt that this unique pro- 
duction was from his unique pen. The proofs are manifold 
and convincing. 

In the first place, no other person could have employed so 
much abuse against so respectable an author as Mr. Murray, 
merely because Mr. Murray’s grammar had been more fa- 
vourably received than his own: Secondly, no othe rperson 
had the credit of writing it at the time of its publication : 
Thirdly, Mr Webster’s grammar, published soon after, con- 
tained a passage verbatim with one in the piece alluded to: 
Fourthly, the several objections there made to Murray’s gram- 
mar have been since repeated, though in terms a little more 
civilized, in Mr. Webster’s new grammar and his other pub- 
lications : and, fifthly, the extraordinary zeal of the writer in 
fercing the circulation of his poison through several other 
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newspapers than that in which it was first inserted, was com- 
pletely Websterian. Until therefore he shall come forward 
and declare his innocence of the charge, he will lie under the 
imputation of writing that scandalous piece. But it is time 
to exhibit a few extracts as a specimen. 

‘“‘] rejoice that the governor has manifested a disposition 
to encourage learning, and that the legislature has manifested 
a like disposition of making large appropriations for the en- 
dowment of Union College, and the benefit of common 
schools. - I should rejoice still more, if these who superintend 
the education of our youth would be a little more careful what 
books they put into their hands. I am led to this suggestion 
by reading a new grammar by Lindley Murray, which has 
lately become popular among us. He has carefully brought 
together all the errors of former writers, and added a few of 
his own. There is hardly a correct original remark in the 
work. Iam astonished that the governors of our { Dutch] 
literary institutions, should suffer such an incorrect work to 
be used by our youth.” [ Webster’s /ast grammar was then in 
embryo.] ‘ Every scholar must see that this grammar is not 
written by a manof science. He never penetrated to the bottom 
of the subject.” [Never dwelt among the Goths, nor himself 
became one.| ‘ He does not understand the idioms of our 
language ; and in attempting to explain them, he has pervert- 
ed the true construction. Should it be said that Murray’s 
book is in high repute in England, and much recommended, 
I answer that this is the most dangerous part of the evil. We 
are accustomed to pay so much respect for Zngilish opinions, 
that we hardly suspect an error where a work has the sanc- 
tion of such authority ; and yet whoever considers how few 
people think for themselves, how easy * it is to procure along 


* It was doubtless a very easy matter for Noah Webster to obtain 
answers to his numerous /etters to his friends; and common courtesy 
would hardly admit of those answers saying less than they did. Had 
Mr. Webster, like Murray, been ina strange country, where foreigners, 
and especially Americans, are not always worshipped for their genius or 
learning, perhaps he would not have thought it so easy to procure the 
sort of commendations with which Murray has been honoured. Mur- 
ray’s eulogists have been professed criticks, entire strangers to him, and 
prepossessed against him. Yet among all these, notwithstanding the op- 
posite interests and parties which prevail, I know not of a single critick 
or reviewer of respectability, who has condemned his grammar. Ex- 
clusive of these letters from his friends, can Mr. Webster boast of the re- 
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list of commendations [no man has better grounds for declar- 
ing this than Noah Webster] to any new book [a new dic- 
tionary for example | will not be surprised at the multitude of 
errors that circulate in the world.” 

The man who could have the impudence to write the above, 
could have the meanness to attempt the quibbles and perver- 
sion of an author’s meaning which appear below. 

‘ To show how little the compiler,” says the critick, “ has 
considered the extent and the justice of his rules, I will citea 
few of them, with examples to prove them false or incorrect. 
Says Murray ; ‘a or an is stiled the indefinite article. It is 
used in a vague sense to point out one single thing of the kind, 
in other respects indeterminate ; as give me a book, that is, any 
book.’ The rule is just in the passage given, but let us try 
it by other examples. ‘ The Lord planted a garden east- 
ward in Eden :’ that is, according to Murray, any garden ; it 
is indeterminate. ‘ And the rib which the Lord God had 
taken from man made he a woman ;’ that is amy woman, ina 
vague sense. The Hudson is a large navigable river, that is 
any viver.” 

To these are added three or four other examples of the 
same nature. A superficial reader of newspapers, to whom 
these strictures were addressed, and who has not the leisure 
or the ability to investigate their merits, might not perceive 
the deceptive trick here practised. Mr. Murray does not say, 
that the indefinite meaning which is contaitfed in the article 
and substantive cannot, by other words, be made definite. This 
may certainly be done ; but it will not affect the rule. In the 
expression, “ the Lord planted @ garden,” the words “ @ gar- 
den”’ are indeterminate. If he should also add the words, 
‘eastward in Eden,” with other particulars, the individual 
garden might indeed be ascertained ; but still the article a 
would properly remain, and would as properly be termed an 
‘ indefinite article.’ Thus, also, it will be apparent that the 
article in the expression, “ @ woman,” “ @ river,” and in all 
the other sentences quoted, is the indefinite article, and ought 
to have been so considered, even if the explanatory words had 
precisely ascertained the particular object. I know of no lo- 


commendation of the best classical criticks of our country. Perhaps I 
shall not do injustice to others, when I place the editors of the Boston 
Anthology, the Port Folio, the New York Evening Post, and the United 
States Gazette, at the head of the list —Unluckily for Mr. Webster these 
eeveral editors are the residents of “ /arge towns.” 
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gick, but Websterian logick, which teaches that certain ex- 
pressions cannot be of an indefinite nature, because it is pos- 
sible, by the annexation of particular terms, to give them a 
different designation. The example which Murray gives 
under the definition of the indefinite article is certainly pro- 
per; as “ give me a book, thatis, azy book.” This indeed is 
admitted by the critick. The words “ any book” properly 
apply to this example ; but the word, any, is not mentioned as 
applicable to every instance of the indefinite article. This the 
critick knew, but it did not suit his purpose to confine his 
strictures to the terms of the definition. His play upon the 
word, any, was well calculated to deceive a superficial reader ; 
and he was disposed to make the best of it. 

To these follow several other charges against Mr. Murray, 
if possible, more contemptible, and more easy of detection 
than that adduced. They relate to his definition of the article 
the, and to his admission in some of the early editions of his 
grammar of a further extension of the subjunctive termination 
of the subjunctive mood, than the critick approved. Both of 
these are repeated in his letter in the Anthology. 

This would naturally lead me to an examination of Mr. 
Webster’s attack in the Anthology, in which there is such a 
perversion of truth, that I have admired at his boldness in ex- 
posing himself in hat Journal, even though he might venture 
among the unlettered Dutchmen of Albany. My communica- 
tion has already extended so far, that, not having yet half finish- 
ed what I had wished to say on Websterianism, I fear to tres- 
pass on the patience of the reader by entering at much length 
on this particular subject. 

However, indulgent reader, bear with me. Mr. Webster, 
in his first letter to Judge Dawes, lays down a proposition, 
which no mortal will deny, viz. “the authority of no man 
living can make that true which is false ;” and with his usual 
insidiousness proceeds to deduce therefrom a result, the ob- 
ject of which is to load with obloquy some of the best gram- 
mars which have been given to the publick. His remarks 
are, “ It signifies nothing to teach a child that an is an indefi- 
nite article, because the proposition, as a general one, is mot 
true; the word being used indifferently before definite and in- 
definite nouns. When we say ‘a star adorns the heavens,’ we 
speak of any star indeterminately ; but when we say ‘ Venus 
is a more splendid star than Mars,’ we use anoun in the most 
definite sense imaginable.” 
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With true Websterian positiveness, I shall now assert, that 
‘the general proposition that az is the, indefinite article, zs 
true.” The term definite is nearly a synonyme with certain. 
To define is to ascertain, to determine. Indefinite is the cor- 
relative of definite. An article is a word prefixed to nouns. 
Now then to his example, “ Venus is @ more splendid star 
than Mars.” From the phraseology Mr. W. would have us 
suppose that a is definite, though he does not say so precisely. 
‘He‘observes that we “ use the moun with a in the most definite 
sense imaginable.” Contemptible artifice! The question 
here is not whether the noun defines the article, as is intimated 
in a subsequent letter, and which will be noticed, nor whether 
the noun is of itself definite, as to the object; but the ques- 
tion is, whether the article renders the noun more definite, or 
ascertains what precise star is meant. 4 star is surely inde- 
finite, not as to number, although that is the quibble in his 
grammar, but as to the particular star out of many. So “ Ve- 
nus is @ stat’ ‘is likewise indéfinite. Itis true that term de- 
signates that Venus is not a goddess; but in neither case does 
the article designate what particular star or goddess is meant. 
The word star is used to discriminate between Venus a star, 
and Venus a goddess. If the mind, on mentioning the propo- 
sition, adverts to the particular star, it is not from the use of 
the letter a, but from the noun, Venus. The article a there- 
fore does not define. It is consequently indefinite. 

Mr. W. in his last letter to the editors, speaking of the ar- 
ticle, says “ that indcfizitteness is not its Just characteristic, for 
it is used indiscriminately before nouns which are .determi- 
nate or indeterminate ; and that in this regard it takes its 
character from the noun which it precedes.” And what is all 
this to the purpose..... Whether a zoun defines the article is not 
the question, but the reverse. In his example “ Paris is a 
great city, @ is determinate,” says Mr. W. “ because city is 
rendered definite or certain by its name.” That “ city” is 
rendered determinate ‘by the previous mention of Paris, I 
shall not deny ; but if he means that a produces the effect, and 
he could mean nothing else, itis untrue. His own remark in- 
deed completely refutes itself; and he has on this occasion 
brought forward another of those Indian auxiliaries alluded to 


by the editors: for if city is determined by Paris, certainly a 
is not the efficient. 
(To be continued.) 
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PORTUGUEZE LITERATURE. 
From the London Quarterly Review. 


Concluded from page 100. 


Tuer religious prose of these countries (far, on this subject, 
what is said of one will equally apply to both) is not less ex- 
traordinary than their poetry. In the sermons of Vieyra, one 
of the most excellent as well as most eloquent of men, the 
finest oratory is mingled with the most fantastick conceits 
that ever entered into the mind of man. Fray Gerundio, that 
satire which excited such sensation in Spain half a century 
ago, till the bigots triumphed and obtained its condemnation, 
is rather a portrait than acaricature. The lives of the Saints, 
which are in every body’s hands, are of all romances the most 
marvellous ; and the Chronicles of the monastick orders con- 
tain more astonishing instances of fraud and folly, and of the 
power of the human mind in deceiving itself as well as others, 
than are to be found in any other book in the world. The 
journals of Bedlam, or of St. Luke’s, would hardly throw more 
light upon insanity. These works are equally valuable to the 
Poet, the Historian, and the Philosopher. 

There are no modern travels in the language, because the 
Portugueze, who visit foreign countries, return with freer 
opinions than would pass the ordeal of the Inquisition. This 
Tribunal is no longer what it once was,—an Association for 
burning persons on false pretences of Judaism, in order to get 
possession of their property. As an ecclesiastical court, it 
now does little mischief: but the control which it exercises 
over the press is fatal to all political freedom, and prevents 
the possibility of enlightening the people. A volume of poems 
was suppressed a few years ago, because the author would 
not expunge the word Fate. A translation of Darwin’s Zoo- 
nomia was presented by a physician who had graduated at 
Edinburgh, and permission to publish it was refused. A work 
of Zimmerman’s was sent to the Board of Censure ; its pre- 
face contained a sketch of the different forms of government 
in Europe ; one of the Censors,—a man of the highest autho- 
rity in Lisbon, drew his pen across the whole sketch—wrote 
a preface himself in its stead, the sum of which was, that the 
most perfect form of government is an absolute monarchy; 
like that of Portugal,—and then returned the manuscript to 
ihe translator, to be printed with this introduction, or not 
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printed at all. While such a tribunal exists, it may well be 
conceived that no Portugueze traveller will give his observa- 
tions to the publick. Their old literature is rich in this branch 
of knowledge. Notwithstanding the excellent and incompa- 
rable work of Bruce, much may yet be learnt from the Por- 
tugueze accounts of Abyssinia, especially from the very rare 
and not less curious work of Francisco Alvarez, the first Eu- 
ropean who ever returned from that country to tell the secrets 
of his prison-land. The Portugueze history of shipwrecks 
contains more information respecting the Terra do Natal, and 
the adjoining parts of South Africa, than is to be found else- 
where; and the old Annual Relations of their Jesuits exceed 
the Lettres Edifiantes, as much in intrinsick value as in rarity. 

In national history the Portugeuze are almost unrivalled. 
During that period, when their achievements were more ex- 
traordinary than those of any other people, they produced his- 
torians worthy to record them. No other country can pro- 
duce such a series of excellent chronicles. Fernam Lopes, 
the first in order of time, is beyond all comparison the best 
chronicler of any age or nation. The subject of his greatest 
work is the successful struggle of Portugal against Castille, 
under the Protector Joam, afterwards King Joam of Good 
Memory. Never had historian a more interesting theme: 
in his style he has all the beauty and vividness of Froissart, 
and he has the advantage of a subject complete in itself, of a 
nobler language, of a poet’s mind, and of a patriot’s feeling. 
His chronicle of the preceding reign was announced in the 
year 1790 for publication, by the Royal Academy of Lisbon ; 
but the Academician*, to whom the charge of publishing the 
yet unedited documents of Portugueze history was assigned, 
left Portugal, and it still remains unprinted. A fine manu- 
script of it is in this country. Fernam Lopes was succeeded 
by GomezEannes de Azurara, who, notwithstanding an oc- 
casional display of pedantry, is equal in merit to any chroni- 
cler except his unequalled predecessor. He wrote the histo- 
ry of the Conquest of Ceuta, and the first part of the Chronicle 
of Affonso V. There is reason also to believe that the Chro- 
nicle of Duarte is in great part hisy—these are works of extra- 
ordinary merit and of the deepest interest. He wrote also 


* José Corréa da Serra—-well known in London by the name of the 
Abbé Corréa. ) 
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the Chronicles of D. Pedro and D. Duarte de Menezes, which 
relate to the barbarous and barbarizing warfare carried on in 
Africa, and may be considered as continuations of his Con- 
quest of Ceuta. Gomez Eannes had written the history of the 
Portugueze Discoveries down te his own time ; most unfor- 
tunately this has been suffered to perish, and very little has 
been preserved by other authors to supply its place. Ruy de 
Pina completed the Chronicle of Affonso V. with equal abili- 
ty, and corrected or compiled those of the:seven first kings, 
the undoubted works of Fernam Lopes beginning with the 
eighth. Ruy de Pina also added the Chronicle of Joam II. 
whom he had served in many important affairs. There is 
another excellent chronicle of this king, by Garcia de Resende, 
who had been one of his. pages, and who collected the Can- 
cioneiro, which has already. been spoken of. Damiam de Goes 
wrote that part of Joam the Second’s life, previous to his ac- 
cession, and the Chronicle of Emanuel. He is a valuable wri- 
ter, though far inferiour to his predecessors. Francisco de An- 
drada wrote the Chronicle of Joam III. and here the series 
ends. It had. been: continued by contemporary writers for 
nearly two centuries ;-and nothing comparable to it can be 
produced by any other country. The Castillian Chronicles 
of the same period, good as they. are, are as inferiour in beauty 
of execution, as they are in splendour of subject. 

The affairs of India are related by Goes and Andrada, but 
these conquests had better historians, who perceived that 
cvents of such magnitude required.a separate history. Fer- 
nam Lopez de Castanheda is the first of these writers, In. or- 
der of time, and, in some respects, the most meritorious. Few: 
men have ever so truly devoted themselves to literature, and 
to the best and only permanent glory of their country, as Cas- 
tanheda. He accompanied his father to India, who went out 
with the famous Nuno da Cunha, and was the first owvidor* of 
Goa. In those days, as well as in these, men went to India to 
make fortunes, and were even Jess scrupulous how they made 
them than they are now. ‘ But the wealth,’ says Castanheda, 
‘which I laboured to obtain, was to learn minutely all that the 
Portugueze had achieved in the discovery and conquest of In- 
dia, not from commen report, but from Captains and Fidalgos, 
who understood in what manner these things had taken place, 


* Literally Auditor. 
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(having been present both in council, aad in the act and exe- 
cution thereof,) and also from letters and official reports, which 
I examined with their evidences. Moreover, I visited the 
places where those actions, which I was to record, had, been 
wrought, that every thing might be made clear; for many 
authors have erred greatly, because they knew not the nature 
of the places concerning which they wrote. And not only in 
India did I use this diligence, but in Portugal alse, because I 
had.not found persons abroad who could relate to me so great 
a variety of events, so particularly. as I desired to learn them. 
These persons not only attested. by oaths the truth of what 
they communicated, but gave me liberty to allege them as my 
witnesses. These persons whom I consulted in Portugal,. I 
went about sceking in different parts, with much bodily labour 
and expense of the little which I possessed; and thus I have 
past twenty years—the best years of my life—during which 
time I have been so persecuted by fortune, and have becom¢ 
so sick and poor, that having no other remedy whereby to sub- 
sist, I accepted the service of certain offices in the University 
of Coimbra: and there, in the time which was not taken up in 
official business, with sufficient labour of body and mind, I 
completed the work of this history.—The offices which he 
thus mentions were those of Beadle, and Keeper of. the. Ar- 
chives. 

Joam de Barros is a more celebrated name. His Decadas 
da Asia surpass all former works of. history in the extent of 
learning which they display : for he possessed not only all the 
documents. which the government of his own country could 
supply, but also an invaluable and at that time unparalleled 
collection of oriental manuscripts: an abridgment of one 
which has appeared in the Votices des MSS. de la Bibliothe- 
gue Nationale, evinces how faithfully he had consulted them. 
Barros will always be ranked among historians of the first 
class; and that he did not live to execute the whole series of 
works which he had planned, and for which he had collected 
materials, is perhaps the greatest misfortune that modern lite- 
rature has sustained. There are, however, great and unpar- 
donable defects in this splendid and most able writer. He never 
relates the whole truth when it would be dishonourable to his 
hero or his country. He always keeps the crimes and errours 
of the great in the shade, and does not always bring into light 
the virtnes of the humble.. There are parts of his work 
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which would have been better, if Castanheda had not written: 


before him: he seems to have been unwilling to repeat what 
a contemporary and a rival (as he regarded him) had already 
related ; he therefore hurries over what Castanheda had par- 
uicularized, and in those cases where he had learnt additional 
circumstances sometimes omits the old. This is remarkably 
exemplified in the two accounts of Vasco da Gama’s voyage. 
Such conduct would have been pardonable, and even in some 
degree praiseworthy, had Barros generously referred to 
that competitor, who carried on his labours in sickness and 
poverty, while he himself was basking in the sunshine of for- 
tune : but the pride which influenced him had nothing of this 
noble character. His prologue to the third Decade is mani- 
festly aimed at Castanheda, and at Bras d’Alboquerque: it 
breathes the malicious spirit of a man who felt himself supe- 
rior to them in eloquence and in intellectual powers, yet hated 
them because he could not but feel that they were bolder his- 
torians than himself. In this prologue he lays down such 
prudential rules for historical composition as would make his- 
tory useless to all moral purposes. 

The Decades of Barros were ably continued by Diogo de 
Couto :—a complete edition of both was published at Lisbon, 
1778——1788, in 24 volumes, resembling the best productions 
of the Glasgow press. Couto wrote under the Philips; but 
he was of another age, for he had grown up when Portugal 
was an independent and powerful state. During the dolorous 
period of the Usurpation every thing declined. The resur- 
rection of the kingdom seemed to rekindle that literary ambi- 
tion in the Portugueze, which oppression and degradation had 
well nigh extinguished ; and the great Historia de Portugal 
Restaurado, or Portugal Restored, was produced by D. Luiz 
de Menezes, third Count of Ericeira. The inferiority of this 
history to some of those which preceded it is more to be as- 
cribed to the subject, than to any want of ability in the author. 
The second deliverance of Portugal is scarcely less surprising 
than the first ; but there is no beauty in the circumstances, no 
heroism in the actors ; itis mortifying to find a glorious cause 
bring forth such a series of languid events. The house of Me- 
nezes exceeds any other family that has ever yet existed, in 
its long and most honourable attachment to literature. Five 
Counts of Ericeira in succession were distinguished authors. 
The Bibliotheca Ericeriana, which is annexed to the Henri- 
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queida of the fourth Count, is a catalogue of an hundred and 
forty five -works composed by the various branches of the fa- 
mily, and the proportion of ore to dross is at least as great as 
would be found in any chance catalogue. The library was 
magnificent, as may well be supposed when learning had been 
the pride of a noble family for so many generations. It has 
been dispersed by an unworthy descendant, and some of the 
books were actually given in exchange for a great Spanish ass. 

Happy had it been for Portugal if it hac recovered its inte]- 
lectual with its political freedom ; but the house of Braganza 
was not less enslaved by superstition than that of Austria, 
whose deadly yoke it had broken. Braganza himself had re- 
ceived from nature qualities which under happy circumstan- 
ces would have made him a good and happy man: his birth, 
his honour, his duty to his country,—more perhaps than any 
personal ambition,—called him to the throne; and then dan- 
ger begat suspicion, suspicion made him cruel, and his mind 
already prone to superstition, and probably predisposed to it 
by hereditary disease, sought in implicit obedience to the 
priests for that narcotick which popery administers to a troub- 
led conscience,—that panacea which it promises for the worst 
of crimes. Under his sons the moral and literaty degradation 
of Portugal was completed. In the succeeding reign a fashion 
of literature spread from London and Paris to ‘Lisbon, trea- 
sures poured in so abundantly from the mines of Brazil that 
the Crown literally knew not how to dispose of its wealth, and 
Joam V. was easily persuaded to institute a Royal Academy 
of National History. The academicians were fifty in num- 
ber, and eighteen members were added who resided in the 
provinces. The plan upon which they were to proceed was 
on the most extensive scale. Memoirs of every period and 
every reign were to be separately compiled by different aca- 
demicians, each having his allotted task. These having been 
examined and approved by the Academy were to be publish- 
cd, and from each of these a Latin history was to be drawn up 
by some other member. The same plan was to be pursued 
in the ecclesiastical history of the country, each diocese bein? 
separately taken ; and all the documents in the kingdom were 
placed at the disposal of this learned body. The few works 
which were executed upon this plan give us no reason to re- 
gret that the whole series was not completed, nor that the 
Academy was dissolved. Another Royal Academy was esta- 
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blished by the: present Queen, and it has conferred greater 
benefit upon the literature of its country than any:similar in- 
stitution. The Dictionary indeed which it commenced was 
upon a wretched plan, and therefore was not.continued beyond 
the letter A. But to enter fairly into this subject, and do jus- 
tice to the labours of this meritorious body, would extend to 
too great a length an article which is already perhaps too lonp 
for its place. 


.— ——_—___] 


FROM THE [Lonpon | MORNING CHRONICLE. 


A Country House.....ard a House in the Country. 


Mr. Editor, 


As there may be some hittle interval between the taking oi 
Flushing and of Antwerp, I hope you will find room to repre- 
sent the grievances of a man who dates all his misfortunes 
from that which forms the hopes and happiness of two-thirds 
of his fellow-citizens, I mean the possession of a Country-house. 

Influenced by my wife and family, and by the physician and 
apothecary, who, I verily believe, were in league with them, 
to persuade me that London, at this season of the year, is very 
pernicious to the health, and on Sundays absolutely fatal to 
human life and happiness. I-say, sir, teazed, tormented, and 
-half convinced by these arguments, in an evil hour, I took a 
Country-house—a house, Sir, in which I was taught to believe 
that I could enjoy the calm pleasures of rural solitude, unruf- 
Aled by the buzz of promiscuous society, and the many exter- 
mal and discordant noises which.disturb the auricular faculties 
of the Londoners. 

A country-house I took, and that it might be the more conve- 
nient, within five miles of the metropolis, close to a road 
through which stages were hourly passing and repassing, so 
that any of my family might have a cast, as it is called, at a 
very trifling expense, besides the great conventence-of errand- 
carts, return-chaises, and other vehicles for lumber or plea- 
sure. 

But, Sir, let no quiet citizen henceforth hire a house that 
is beset with so many conveniences, and let him know, by my 
hard fate, that the conveniences he enjoys may be enjoyed by 
others ; that the carriages that are hourly passing and repass- 
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ing may convey those whom he does not wish to see, and 
that a house within five miles of London, on a publick road, is 
a fair mark for loungers, idlers, and consumers of time and 
provisions. I had not been guéetly settled a fortnight at my 
country-house, when I found it turned into an izn, or a Sunday 
ordinary, a cake-house, a tea-drinking place, and, in short, every 
thing but what I intended. 

In an evil hour I praised the ¢onveniencies of my house— 
how could my friends believe me without witnessing them? I 
spoke of my lofty rooms—they must dine in them ; of my ex- 
cellent bed-chambers—they must sfay a night with me ; of my 
garden and fruit—they must pluck it with their own hands ; of 
my fine arched cellar—they must /aste my wine ; and of the 
many pleasant rides in the neighbourhood—they must come 
down for a week ! 

I vainly hoped for one day of quiet. Sunday, emphatically 
styled a day of rest, I thought I could depend upon. Alas! 
Sir, it is with me a day of bustle and perplexity. Although 
I have neither Zcence nor profits, I am all day providing for 
my guests, who are so good-natured as to praise the contents 
of my pantry and my cellar in the most extravagant terms. 
There is no fort in the country equal to mine; my madeirais 
better calculated for gouty habits than any that ever passed 
the line; and my Aock is so healthful in hot weather, and so 
little disposed to turn acid on the stomach, that the greatest 
compliment they can pay me is to use it as a sudstitute for 
malt liquor ! 

Sir, I once tried what an early hour would do. Loving to 
have all my children and grandchildren about me on Sunday, 
I fixed my dinner hour at three o’clock, fondly thinking that 
I should bilk those impromptu visitors, who are then only 
drawing on.their boots, and thinking which way they shall set 
their horses heads, and upon whom they shall inflict a visita 
tion. But let no simple soul depend on his cunning. My 
three o’clock scheme made no alteration but this, that what I 
called dinner became a /uncheon to my visitors, who having eat 
and drank some of my excellent light wines, departed just in 
time to galiop five miles farther, and dine with another friend, 
who does business of that kind in the evening. And scarcely 
are they gone, when they are replaced by another set, who 
having been compelled to dine with o/d Sgugretoes at his d—d 
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hour of dalf fast two, pop in on me, to tell me the news and 
taste that curious claret they had heard so much about ! 

I have only to add, that the present summer has contributed 
not a little to my grievances—so many wet evenings, “ one 
could not turn out a dog in such weather ;” and my deds are 
so excellent, many of my friends never slept so sound any where 
—and then a ride next morning is sa fleasant—the dust laid— 
Even when the weather is as favourable as can be wished, yet 
the cool of the morning has so many charms, that my sfare beds 
(I wish there had never been such a piece of furniture invent- 
ed) are all occupied ; and were you to hear of all my excellen- 
cies and conveniencies, you would be puzzled to know whether 
1 was most renowned as the keeper of an inn, a tavern, or a 
hotel, 

But an end must be put to these things, and I hereby give 
notice, that if any London Gentleman wishes to go into this 
line of business, I shall be happy to treat with him for the lease 
of the house, and he shall have the good will for nothing. I 
cannot, however, conclude without mentioning the opinion of 
a friend to whom I lately communicated my grievances. Af- 
ter a short pause, and striking his forehead, he exclaimed— 
“ Mr. Piacip, 1 have hit it!—Ihave hit it !~all your dis- 
tresses arise from this one mistake—you took a country house 
instead of a house in the country.” 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
HUM. PLACID. 


_—= 


SILVA, No. 61. 


Hmpesseeee SilVaque Jugerum 
PaUCOrUM........ese0 ave 
Hor. Lib. 3. Od. 16. 29. 


GEORGE WITHER. 


T H1s almost forgotten poet was born in 1588 and died in 
1667. ‘ Swift has stigmatized Wither in his battle of the 
books, but as Dryden is joined with him. the opprobrium falls 
on the critick not on the poet.” Wither’s prophetical, and 
political poems seem to have been the true cause, that his 
merits were depreciated by his contemporaries and by subse- 
quent writers. His ‘ Juvenalia’ contains beauties of that sim- 
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ple and natural kind, which cannot fail to interest persons of 
true taste and feeling. They are likewise distinguished by a 
degree of independence of mind. which is well expressed by 
his motto: ‘ Nec habeo, nec careo, nec curo. Nor have I, nor 
want I, nor care I.’ An attempt was made in England to res- 
cue these poems from obscurity by a very interesting ano- 
nymous criticism published in 1785, which was attributed to 
Alexander Dalrymple, Esq. Hydrographer to the East India 
company. This attempt however appears not to have been 
very successful, as they are little known, and seldom to be 
found in any collection of poems. Should America wish for 
the honour of restoring neglected merit to its proper rank, 
and of presenting to the publick the charms of Virtue and 
Truth, “ Though masked in despised simpleness,” it is pro- 
bable some copy of these poems may be procured in Eng- 
land, as they have been several times published separately. 

Some of them are preserved in the British Museum, others in 

the Bodleian library, and in the collection of Mr. William 

Herbert, the indefatigable editor of the new edition of Ames’s 

Typography. The unknown critick above mentioned gives a 

list of the poems not in his own possession, which are to be 

found in any other collections. 


BY GEORGE WITHER. 


SHatt I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman’s fair ? 
Or make pale my cheeks with care, 
Cause another’s rosy are? 
Be she fairer than the day, 
Or the flowery meads in May ; 
If she be not so to me, 
What care I how fair she be. 


Should my heart be griev’d or pin’d, 
Cause I see a woman kind? 
Or a well disposed nature, 
Joined with a lovely feature? 
‘Be she meeker, kindér, than 
Turtle-dove or pelican ; 

If she be not so to me, 

What care I how kind she be. 


Shall a woman’s virtues move 
Me to perish for her love ? 
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i Or her well deservings known, 
| Make me quite forget mine own ? 
Be she with that goodness blest, 
| * ‘Which may gain her name of best ; 
Ni If she be not so to me, 
| of What care I how good she be, 


Cause her fortune seems too high, 

Shall I play the fool, and die ? 

Those that bear a noble mind, 

Where they want of riches find, 

Think what with them, they would do, 

That without them dare to woo: 
And unless that mind I see, 
What care I though great she be. 


Great, or good, or kind, or fair, 

J will ne’er the more despair : 

If she love me, this believe, 

I will die, ere she shall grieve. 

if she slight me when 1 woo; 

I can scorn and let her go: 
For, if she be not for me, 
What care 1 for whom she be. 


~ — 
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LORD CLARENDON. 


Arter this illustrious Chancellor, in obedience to the per- 
emptory command of his profligate master, had resigned the 
great seal, and as he was going from court, the Dutchess of 
Cleveland wantonly insulted him from a window of the palace. 
His lordship looked up at her grace, and said,—‘ Madam if 
you live, you will grow old.” Such and so temperate is even ; 
the language of retort, when it proceeds from a great man, [| 
suddenly or capriciously thrown from office. ; 





GRAYS ELEGY 


is certainly superiour to any composition of the kind in any 
language. But we may amuse ourselves with an inquiry, 
which individual line is the best, conveying noble thought in 
adequate language. After many stanzas, whose excellence will 
not suffer condensation, consisting in beauty of description 
more than in sentiment, the first exquisite line, which breaks 
off from sensible images, is 


se ee ee ee ee ee Se ee eS 


The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
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This the poet attempted to surpass in the progress of his 
elegy, but it remains unequalled. 

A very classical line terminates a stanza, that could not 
have been written by any poet ignorant of the lessons of an- 
tiquity : 

Or wak’d to ecstacy the living lyre, 


yetit is less valuable than the other. 

We are so willing to be pleased that we forgive great faults 
in fine passages, and perhaps sometimes do not observe them. 
The closing epithet of this line so frequently quoted 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 


is either weak or tautological. 
A week’s labour would be well bestowed in the production 
of such a thought and such an expression as 


And read their history in a nation’s eyes ; 


yet in such a poem it may seem too refined, or recherche, 
though by some preferred to every verse in the poem. 

The next stanza closes with a Miltonian image that over- 
powers the fancy : 


And shut the gates of mercy on mankind. 


at which rivals pause with admiration and despair. 

Another passage, praised by Johnson above all the rest, con- 
tains a line, of which every reader feels the effect, but it may 
be thought that the verb is too strong. 


Implores the passing tribute of a sigh, 


MYTHOLOGY. 


Tue improper use of the ancient mythology in the writ- 
ings of the moderns has been often the subject of criticism. 
Dryden has been justly censured for calling the christian’s 
God “ the universal Pan ;” yet in this he but imitated Milton 
in his Paradise Lost, where he uses the very same phrase ; 


and yet worse in his hymn on the nativity, where he speaks of 
the shepherds as “ little thinking” 


That the mighty Pan 
Was kindly come to live with them below.— 


Spencer too in his May says, 


For Pan himself was their inheritance. 





and in July, 


| 
$ 
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The brethren twelve, that kept yfere 

' The flocks of mighty Pan. 

The only possible defence of such expressions is, that Christ 
i in the scriptures 's styled a shepherd, and this is a lame and 
i impotent one.—But, how the admirers of the “ wild warb- 


lings of Dante,” will be able to defend the following Passage, 
I confess is more than I can divine. — 





ee sommo Grove, 
Che fosti ‘n terra per nos crucifisso. 


Purgat. B. 6. v. 118. 


And after all this passage delighted Pulci so much, that he 7 
thought it worth stealing.— ¥. 








O giusto, O santo, O eterno Monarca, 
O sommo Giove per noi crucifisso...... 


Morgante Maggiore. B. 2. v. 1. 





| | FIRMNESS. 

Ir is observed by a fascinating and fashionable writer, whose 
influence has, however, been considerably diminished of late : 
‘«¢ that in the series of successive centuries, we shall scarcely 
find a single example in the middle ages of a man led to the 
A | place of execution, except for the cause of religion, who met 
| death with firmness.” That there are many exceptions to this 
nt rule I have no doubt, and the following is certainly a splendid 
and glorious one.— : 

Jean Desmarets, advocate general to Charles VI. of France, 
| had offended the duke of Burgundy, the king’s uncle, by re- 
it sisting some of his prodigal measures. The duke, who was 
A} of a most vindictive temper, seized the pretence of the insur- 
h | rection in 1382, and contrived to have the name of this inno- 
cent and virtuous magistrate included in the list of those, who 
were destined to atone with their lives the guilt of the rebel- 
lion. Desmarets, who was above seventy years of age, was 
dragged to the place of execution amidst the sympathies and 
astonishment of innumerable spectators. After he had ar- 
rived there he was exhorted to cry out for pardon from the 
king, and it was intimated to him that by submission he might 
save his life. “I have rendered,’ answered the gray-haired 
magistrate, “ a true and loyal service to king Philip, his great 
grandsire, to king John his grandfather, and to king Charles 
who begat him: None of these princes ever charged me 
with disloyalty, nor would the king that now Is, if he had at- 
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tained to the age and discernment of a man: I will cry for 
mercy to God alone.” Saying this, he advanced with a look 
of serenity and fortitude, and submitted his neck to the 
stroke of the executioner.— 

Villaret, Histoire de France, ad annum. 
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POR THE ANTHOLOGY. 


oo SR. cygaelst 


GENTLEMEN, 


The following was the unpremeditated production of a humble oc- 
easion, and is submitted to you with deference. H. 


THE LIGNIAD. 


“« Et haec olim meminisse juvabit.” 
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"Twas night, and darkness hovered o’er the plain, 
And air-thron’d silence held her awful reign ; 

Past was the hour, when ancient Harvard’s bell 

Of nine departing tolls the evening knell— 

The bell, that when the breath of winter blows 
And earth’s drear surface whitens o’er with snows, 
With sullen sound the student tears from rest, 
From downy pillows and sleep’s balmy breast.— 


High inthe Den, his breast with joy elate 
Of recent honours, Kegent ******** sate, 
With ear attentive mark’d each rising sound 
Through ether wafted from the rooms around ; 
When the fell demon, mischief’s sovereign power, 
Who knows the means of hurting and the hour, 
Delights alike, amid the howling storm, 
When lowering clouds the blue expanse deform, 
When ocean’s waves in wild disorder rise, 
Mix with the clouds and foam amid the skies, 
To phunge the foundering vessel in the deep, 
And seal the sailor’s eyes with iron sleep ; 
Or when dark night his black design befriends 
And o’er the earth her sable wand extends, 
Through Harvard’s time-worn walls to take his way, 
Then when Aurora, harbinger of day, 
In eastern skies unfolds the gates of light, 
And rising Phoebus paints to mortal sight 
The blooming beauties of the opening rose, 
And o’er the dewy plains a lustre throws, 
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The tongueless bell to ring for prayers denies, 
And on the cushion’d desk no Bible lies. 


The fiend approach’d the Den, whose upper floor 
Sustain’d a Loc, which, in the days of yore, 
Ere bold Columbus cross’d the pathless flood, 
In Maine’s impervious forests towering stood : 
Then a tall tree, upon whose branch unshorn 
The feather’d songsters hail’d the rising morn, 
Among whose boughs the Cat.o’mountain lay 
And mark’d below the passing Moose his prey ; 
But when the valour of her sons in arms 
Had freed Columbia from red wars alarms, 
When Freedom’s standard Independence bore 
O’er the wide seas to the remotest shore, 

Her hardy sons, by danger ne’er subdued, 
Plung’d in the deep recesses of the wood : 

The growth of ages bow’d before their stroke, 
The gloomy pine, the hemlock, beech and oak, 
Where forests frown’d, the gifts of Ceres smil'd 
And rising cities cheer’d the desert wild. 

Then fate decreed this lofty tree should fall, 
That fate “ which rules the destinies of all.” 

By the sharp axe its trunk receives the wound, 


It falls! earth trembles, and the rocks resound. 


Now in the bark it cuts the Atlantick waves 
To where the sea the shores of Boston laves. 
Boston! where all the social virtues meet, 
Fair Freedom’s birth place and her chosen seat, 
While the salt wave her ample basin fills 
May sacred spires surmount her triple hills ! 
At length it skims smooth Charles’s gentle tides, 
That wash green Cambridge where the Muse presides. 


This Loc the fiend impell’d with all his force, 
Naught could resist it in its headlong course ; 
Prone down the stairs the falling thunder rolls, 
Fear seiz’d the hearers and appal’d their souls. 

As when the air earth’s pris’ning caverns rends, 
And rushing onward through the chasm ascends, 
The Gothick structure on the mountain’s brow, 
That time defy’d and aw’d the vales below, 

Torn from the cliff a heap of ruins lies, 

The crash tremendous thunders round the skies— 


‘So shook the Den—The Regent trembling hears 


And sat distill’d to jelly with his fears. 
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The noise had ceas’d—Reason again possess’d 
Her throne and sceptre in the Regent’s breast : 
He opes his door and loud on * * * * calls, 

* * ** come forth re-echoes through the walls: 
**** appear’d, and thus the Regent spoke, 

«¢ Say why at this late hour is silence broke ? 

The hour in which old Homer should engage 
Your thoughts, with transport fix’d upon his page, 
To wander where Simois rolls his flood 

And mark Troy’s fields defil’d with native blood ; 
Or Horace, whose light brows the bays entwine, 
And in whose verse Rome’s beauteous damsels shine, 
Should lead you through Italia’s fertile fields 
And point the joys that simple nature yields. 
Now cease from noise, in quiet go repose, 

But know, that, when tomorrow’s sun has rose, 
At my complaint, the Divan, met in state, 

Shall summon, hear you and decree your fate.” 

When the next morn had chas’d the shades of night 
And brought to waking mortals cheering light, 
The council sat; but no one silence broke, 

Till reverend Praeses thus to * * * * spoke. 

‘‘ Presumptuous Freshman! quickly name the foes 
Who all the laws of government oppose ; 

Should you refuse to answer our demand, 

Know we have power and you shall feel our hand.” 
Then * ** * thus: ** 1 know not, nor would tell 
Though you'd admonish, rusticate, expel.” 
Astonishment on every member sate, 

The Praeses hasten’d to declare his fate. 

** Insulting boy ! quick take this bill and fly 

To where old Rowley’s spreading forests lie ; 
There six long months in banishment remain, 

And dread to tempt our waken’d wrath again.” 


THE PAINT-BOX. 
TO ANNA. 
lizre’s a box for your toilet, dear maid, 
Which I shew you in grateful return, 
Of cosmeticks that never can fade : 
Their use will it please you to learn ? 


With this wash then, Good Humour, begin ; 
It smooths all the wrinkles of care, 
Clears anxiety’s gloom from the skin, 
And makes it transparent and fair. 
VOL. VIII. 22 
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Next the pearl-powder, Innocence, use ; 
So pure and so soften’d its white, 

O’er thy cheek ’twill a lustre diffuse 
More fair, than is Youth’s purple light. 


Its bloom then let Modesty shed, 
Not like rouge, in fix’d flushes confess’d, 
But changing and blending, and spread 
Like twilight’s sweet blush o’er the west. 


Your eye, if to languish it seem, 
With Sympathy’s radiance renew, 
Now kindling with joy’s brightest beam, 
Now melting in pity’s soft dew. 


Round your mouth with Benevolence trace 
In smiles an expression that’s kind ; 

Then spread o’er the whole of your face 
The beaming refinement of mind. 


Yet observe me, these beautiful hues 
Affectation can never impart : 

Truth alone is the brush you must use, 
And the paint-box itself your own heart. 


= 
HORACE ODE Itt. LiB. U. 


Aequam memento rebus in arduis. 


Oux, Dellius, soon for death design’d, 
Oppose to fate a dauntless mind ; 
Ner let, when brighter fortunes smile, 
Intemperate joy thy breast beguile ; 
Whether pale grief attend each hour, 


Or stretch’d ’mid many a breathing flower 


At ease your listless length you lay, 
And crown with wine the festal day, 
Where the white poplar and the pine 


In friendly shade their boughs entwine ; 


While bubbling by with lab’ring force 
A rapid stream pursues its course. 
Here bring the wine, the rich perfume, 
And rose, of quickly fading bloom ; 


While youth and fortune power provide, 


Nor fate the thread of life divide. 
Soon must you bid a long adieu 

To your fair lawns, your houses too ; 
Your villa, where the Tiber flows, 
For others soon its scenes disclose : 
Soon, ah too soon, a greedy heir 

Shall all your hoarded treasures share. 
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Yourself, or mean, or proud in state, 

The victim of unpitying fate. 

All, rich and poor, a motley throng, 

The same dread path are fore’d along. 

The sacred urn, or soon or late, 

Gives forth the lot, that seals our fate, 

Embarks us for that distant shore, 

Where light and life are known no more. C. 
= 


Cambridge, March 13th, i810. 


FOR THE MONTHLY ANTHOLOGY. 
GENTLEMEN, 


The greatest recommendation, perhaps, of the following verses is that they are written in @ me- 
tre first used by Sir W. Jones, in a beautiful translation from Hafiz. In the last line how- 
ever I have varied from my mode} by adding two syllables. 


To M. K. 


O Muse, if thou wouldst grant to me 

In one sweet song to wake the lyre 

To loveliest flow of mingled strains ; 

O with what poet-ecstacy, 

I’d fan the heaven descended fire, 

And charm the silence of my native plains. 


Now would I sing that graceful mien, 

The brightness of that beaming eye, 

That skin the rival of the flake ;— 

The notes would flow so sweet, I ween, 

So loud would rise, so gently die, 

The swains would think descending angels spake. 


I'd tell the beauties of that soul, 

The meekness of that cultur’d mind, 
The winning charms of converse sweet ; 
How quick with her the moments roll, 
How swifter than the mountain wind, 


How than the tow’ring eagle’s course more fleet. 
Let heartless sages preach te fools, 

Who to their council lend an ear, 

That love is one of fancy’s dreams ;— 

For all the wisdom of the schools, 

I would not give one smiling tear, 

At love confess’d in beauty’s eye that gleams. 
Parent of every finer glow 

Of generous thought, of mental fire, 

How sweet the burden of thy yoke ; 

How sweet the pleasure of thy woe ! 


Thus would I strike the borrow’d lyre 
To Sappho’s touch such melting tones that spoke. 
: 
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Librum tuum legi, et quam diligentissime potui annotavi quae commutanda, quae eximenda 
arbitrarer. Nam ego dicere verum assuevi. Neque ulli patientius reprehenduntur, quam 
qui maxime Jaudari merentur. Plin. 








ARTICLE 6. 


Reports of Cases, argued and determined in the Sufireme Court of 
Errours, of the State of Connecticut,in the years 1805, 1806, and 
1807. By Thomas Day, Counsellor at Law. Judicia in quibus 
non de facto, sed de aequitate, ac jure, certetur.—Cicero. Vol. 
Il. Hartford. Printed by Lincoln and Gleason, 1809. 8vo. 


pp. 592. 


Tar gentleman, whose name appears on the above title page, 
is already known to the publick, as the compiler of the first 
volume of Cases in Errour, and as editor of the Nisi Prius 
Cases of Espinasse. The former of these works was under- 
taken under several disadvantages ; but, on the whole, is exe- 
cuted in acreditable manner. In his notes and additions to 
the latter work, Mr. Day has given respectable proofs of in- 
dustry and learning. This edition indeed is what it purports 
to be, “ an improved edition,” and, in the end, will probably 
supersede every other. 

The court, whose determinations are here reported, con- 
sisted of the Governour and Council, commonly called in that 
State the Upper-House. The members of this branch of the 
legislature, like the English House of Lords, constituted ex 
officiis the court of dernier resort. This circumstance, to- 
gether with the additional one, that every individual of this 
body depended for his office, on the annual choice of the sove- 
reign people, would not naturally inspire us with a very 
high respect for its decisions as a court of law. A stranger 
unacquainted with the habits of the people of Connecticut 
would conclude, that a tribunal, so constituted, would be more 
likely to be filled with popular favourites, than learned ju- 
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rists ; and that their decisions would exhibit little of uniform- 
ity or wisdom. Such a conclusion in the case under conside- 
ration would be very erroneous. A slight glance at the names 
of those, who have successively held places in this court (a 
list of which is prefixed to this volume) will satisfy all who 
know any thing of publick characters, that it has been defi- 
cient in neither talents, nor learning. That there were no de- 
fects in the constitution of this tribunal, considered as a court 
of law, we shall not pretend to determine ; especially since 
its judicial powers have been taken away by an Act of the Le- 
vislature of Connecticut. But, judging from the specimens 
before us, we believe, that its decisions, with very few excep- 
tions, evince a correctness of judgment, and, what is more 
rare in some parts of our country, a reverence for the sound 
principles of the common law, honourable to the administra- 
tion of justice in our sister State. It remains more particu- 
larly to examine the manner, in which the task of reporting 
these decisions has been executed. 

From the end and design of works, like the present, are to 
be collected the rules, by which their merits are to be ascer- 
tained. We are not to look into a volume of law reports for 
specimens of fine writing. The dry details of special plead- 
ings admit not the embellishments of fancy and classical dic- 
tion. They are rarely resorted to by any but professional gen- 
tlemen, and by them generally for instruction, or direction in 
business, and not often for amusement. Almost the only im- 
portant requisite of a report is that the precise point decided, 
and the grounds of the decision be made plainly to appear. 
Accuracy and fidelity therefore are nearly the only indispen- 
sable qualities in a reporter. Conciseness and brevity are 
more desirable than copiousness in his statements; in his Jan- 
guage, perspicuity and precision are more to be studied than 
elegance. These rules however are to be received with some 
limitations. We would not have our reporter omit any mat- 
ter of fact, however slight, connected with a question decided, 
or necessary to raise such question, nor any point in the ar- 
sument, which possibly might have influenced the decision. 
Nor, in his language, would we have him exhibit the aukward 
stateliness and formality, so much affected, and, in a manner, 
appropriated by the ancient sages of the law. 

The report of a case may be considered as divided into 
three parts: The statement of the question agitated, the 
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arguments of Counsel, and the reasons and opinions of the 
Judges. The marginal abstract, though not a part of the 
report, is an indispensable adjunct. Here the reporter’s talents 
are more tasked to exhibit his perspicacity and precision than 
in any other of his labours ; and in the volume before us, we 
are satisfied with the result. 

The statements of cases in the volume under consideration 
are undoubtedly given with perfect accuracy. Indeed it could 
hardly be otherwise ; for the compiler had the record before 
him in every instance from which to extract them. It ought 
to be added nevertheless, that he has shewn considerable 
judgment in the arrangement and disposition of facts. Indeed 
we know not, that in this part of his work he has left any thing 
to be desired. 

A part, which required more attention and labour, as well 
perhaps as more professional skill,was the reports of the argu- 
ments at bar. In this branch of his work, a reporter is liable 
to many oversights and imperfections, unless he receive libe- 
ral aid from the counsellors whose arguments are stated. Vo- 
lat irrevocabile verbum. Who can follow a rapid speaker or 
subtle reasoner through all the turns of his argument in a 
complex and difficult case? In this part too, after the mate- 
rials are collected, much room is left the reporter for the ex- 
ercise of discretion. Shall he give a more compressed, or a 
more extended view of the argument? What exact propor- 
tion ought the importance of the points resolved, in a given 
instance, to bear to the attention bestowed upon them?! These 
are questions, which must perpetually recur, and which will 
be differently decided by different men. 

Perhaps the compiler of this volume will be most frequently 
thought to err, by being unnecessarily diffuse ; and yet, we 
think, in some of his cases, he is liable to a different criticism. 
It will hereafter be nearly the same thing to those, who ought 
to be guided and governed by these decisions, that the ques- 
tions determined were notargued at all, and that the arguments 

upon which they turned donotappear. In either case, it can 
never be ascertained, that the point ruled was fully considered. 
Lord Mansfield remarked, that, “* what is determined upon 
solemn argument establishes the law, and makes a precedent 
for future cases ; which Is not the case of questions agreed by 
censent of parties, or never litigated.”* In our judgment 


* 4, Burr. 2545. Rex y. Wilkes. 
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therefore a full view of the substance of arguments ought to 
be presented in every case of importance. All embellish- 
ments and unnecessary amplifications ought to be rejected ; 
but the frame and sinews should be retained. 

We are therefore generally pleased with the abundant ma- 
terials, which our Connecticut reporter has collected and ar- 
ranged in this volume. Ina few instances, perhaps he might 
have advantageously retrenched somewhat from this part of 
his work; in others however we think he has not been suffi- 
ciently copious. The same justice is not always done to 
counsel on different sides of the same case; an example of 
which fault is presented in Turner v. Hubbell, p. 457 ; nor is 
there that perfect uniformity in the execution, which might 
have been desired. On the whole however, we acquit him of 
frequent or gross errours in these particulars ; and if, ina few 
instances, he is liable to censure for what he has omitted, still 
in many he deserves commendation for what he has done. 

For the reasons of the court, and perhaps for the language 
in which they are drawn up, he ought not to be considered as 
at all responsible. The deliberations of the Court of Errours 
were never publick, and the grounds of its decisions were to 
be looked for only in the written reasons lodged on file, in the 
appointed office. This we consider as a striking fault, if not 
in its constitution, at least in its practice. It was however in- 
tended to have been remedied by a provision ina statute of 
that state, (which is now before us) requiring “ of the Su- 
preme Court of Errours to cause the reasons of their judgment 
to be committed to writing, and signed by one of the judges, 
and to be lodged in the office of the clerk of the Superiour 
Court.” * Had the court performed the duty here assigned 
it, the grounds of its determinations could never have been 
misunderstood, or falsely reported. But this, it seems, was 
not always done. Unfortunately, their honours were judges 
in a matter, that concerned themselves, and gave a construc- 
tion to this clause of the statute rather too favourable to indo- 
lence. They determined that it required of them to give 
their reasons only in case of reversal. Hence it is, that in 
many of the cases reported in this volume no reasons at all 
are stated, and that in a few (as, for example, in Bostwick v. 
Lewis, p. 447.) the point decided can only be conjectured. 


* Statutes of Connect. p. 205. 
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Wherever the opinions of the court are given at length, they 
appear in general to be drawn up with sufficient ability. In 
several of these we trace the pen of a great lawyer and vene- 
rable Judge, since dead, the late Chief Justice Ellsworth. 

There is one case, which, from the elaborate discussion it 
received at the bar and from the bench, has particularly at- 
tracted our attention. We allude to the case of Fitch v. Brai- 
nard, p. 163. The question, as stated by the court, was, ‘* Can 
a feme-covert legally devise, or dispose of her real estate by 
Will ?”—The court determined against her power; thereby 
reversing a decision of the same court made inthe year 1788, 
in the case of Adams v. Kellogg,* which decision had been 
considered in that state as settled law, and had been acquies- 
ced in for many years. Numerous titles must undoubtedly 
have been shaken by this determination, had it not been for 
the statute limiting appeals from courts of probate. ¢ This 
surely was going a great length. Had the former decision 
been even erroneous, which, we confess, does not so clearly 
appear to us, we think the remedy ought to have come from 
the legislature. The greatest of all evils is the terrible con- 
fusion and uncertainty, which conflicting decisions of the 
highest legal tribunals introduce, especially when they concern 
titles to real estate. The legislature of Connecticut have at 
length interfered, and made a statute enabling married women 
to devise their lands. But as this statute is not declaratory, 
it leaves the question still open in all those cases of devises 
executed prior to the statute, where appeals are not barred by 
lapse of time. 

One fact, which may serve in part to account for this singu- 
lar revolution of opinion in the court, will be discovered by a 
reference to Kirby’s Reports. It will there be seen, that Judge 
Ellsworth gave an opinion against the power of a feme-co- 
vert to devise,in the case of Kellogg v. Adams, he then being 
one of the Judges of the Superiour Court. When the case of 
Fitch v. Brainard came to be decided, he held a seat in the Su- 
preme Court of Errours. How rarely doeven great men yield 
an opinion once avowed ! 


* Kirby’s Rep. p. 195. 

¢ It seems that Courts of Probate have jurisdiction of real estate, in 
Connecticut, and hence their decrees do not stand on the same ground as 
those of the prerogative Court in England. In Connecticut all questions 


between the heir and devisee, where the Willis approved, must be tried 
on appeal. 
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The importance of the points resolved in these cases will 
be seen and acknowledged by every lawyer, who consults 
them. They are, for the most part, such as may arise in any 
other State ; and are ably discussed and clearly exhibited. 
The references to authorities, English and American, are fre- 
quent, and, so far as we have had leisure to examine them, 
accurate. 

Of a work so various it is not possible to give a specimen, 
by which its character could properly be estimated. 

The language and style are hardly deemed proper objects of 
criticism. Ina few instances, we have noted inaccuracies, as 
lengthy, afifirobate, which shew the pertinacity of provincial 
barbarism. 

“« By all persons, here can only be intended all estate-hold- 
ers.’ p. 190. “ The right to sell certainly fre-existed the sta- 
tute.” p. 192. These innovations in language, as unnecessary 
as absurd, occur in a judicial opinion in other respects drawn 
up with ‘great ability. 

On page 539, we find the following unlucky confusion of 
figures. “ This last allegation is the chain which binds together 
the discordant materials of this declaration ; and is to be con- 
sidered as acover for the whole—a unique character !” 

Several other inaccuracies have occurred to us on a perusal 
of this volume, but we have not been particular to note them ; 
because, not being frequent, they do not materially lessen the 
utility of the work, and because no similar work, so far as we 
know, has been wholly free from them. We should select 
with more pleasure, and less difficulty, were it necessary, spe- 
cimens of a more flattering character. But, for these, profes- 
sional gentlemen will look rather to the work itself than to the 
pages of ourreview ; and, to others, they would be neither en- 
tertaining, nor useful. 

On the whole then, we recommend this work, as- not infe- 
riour to the most respectable American publications of a si- 
milar nature. Taken in connection with the former volume 
of the same writer, it will form no contemptible addition to the 
libraries of professional gentlemen in any part of the United 
States. 

We learn, with pleasure, that Mr. Day is now employed in 
collecting materials for an introductory volume to a new series 
of reports. In the prosecution of this undertaking, we wish 
him that encouragement and success, which, with suitable in- 


dustry and perseverance, he can hardly fail to obtain. 
VOL. VIII. 23 
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ARTICLE 7. 


A Compendious Lexicon of the Hebrew Language, in two volumes.‘ 


Volume I. containing an eafilanation of every word which occurs 
in the Psalms ; with notes. Volume II. Being a Lexicon and 
Grammar of the whole language. By Clement C. Moore. New 
York; printed and sold by Collins and Perkins, No. 189, 
Pearl-street. 1809. 


N o language, containing so few writings and so little used as 
the Hebrew, ever had the honour of half so great a number of 
grammars and dictionaries. It is not easy to reckon up those 
which are the productions of Christians ; those written by Jews 
are almost innumerable. Yet with all this attention, in few 
languages has our knowledge been lessimproved. The truth 
is, that with few exceptions these have been the copies of 
copies, from the eleventh century to the present time. We 
Say, with few exceptions, for we feel proper respect for the real 
learning of Glasse and of Vorstius, and the ingenuity of Ravis. 
To Masclef also great praise is due, if not for the improve- 
ment of the grammar of the language, at least for liberating 
it from the shackles of the Masorites. 

But to come nearer to our object. As Lexicons with points 
have become very scarce, particularly in this country, we 
think an edition at this time desirable. We receive pleasure 
from its being the production of an American, as it is an evi- 
dence that oriental literature is not wholly neglected. In 
these volumes the words are arranged as in the dictionaries 
of European languages, without observing whether the letters 
be radical or formative. This order was introduced by Ma- 
rinus, whom the author professes to follow, and by this he ¢ex- 
pects to facilitate the acquisition of the language to beginners. 
He modestly “ hopes that his young countrymen will find it of 
some service to them, as a sort of pioneer, in breaking down 
the impediments which present themselves at the entrance of 
the study of Hebrew.”” We agree with him that to such the 
mechanism of study will be facilitated, but we doubt whether 
the language will thus be sooner acquired. The value of a 
radical arrangement has been admitted by all, and probably is 
by Mr. Moore himself. It has already begun to be applied 
with great success to European languages, as will be evident 
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to any one upon the slightest examination of Dr. Adam’s va- 
luable dictionary, in which he has thus arranged the Latin. 
This is peculiarly fitted for Hebrew, as, with a proper know- 
ledge of grammar, we need in common cases only to learn the 
meaning of the radical word, and we immediately know that of 
all the derivatives. This work will however be useful, while 
the student’s grammatical knowledge continues imperfect, and 
this was perhaps the expectation of the author himself, for he 
calls it- “ a sort of pioneer to serve,” until * they shall have 
attained sufficient skill to consult with ease and advantage the 
profound works of those great masters, whose names will ever 
be revered by all lovers of sound and useful learning.” 

Mr. M. cannot pass by the subject of the points without a 
few words in their defence ; but hisarguments have not much 
weight. Without stopping to examine them, we remark that 
they are not directed to the important foint. The pronuncia- 
tion of the vowels can be valuable so far only as it enables us to 
distinguish the meanings of words, and unless it be genuine it 
will not answer that purpose. His object should be to show, 
that the points correctly represent the vowels used before the 
original Hebrew gave place to the Chaldean dialect, which is 
generally agreed to have been the case at the Captivity. He 
says, ‘“* when we see the word 735 pointed’ * [in four modes, 
altogether dissimilar] “there are excited in our minds the 
ideas not only of different sounds, but of different things and 
actions. So that supposing us to have lost the true pronunciation, 
yet these vowel points afford a variety and definiteness to the 
language, which would be entirely lost without them.” But 
we should obtain the same advantage from adding such vowels 
as our fancy might dictate. 

The first volume contains a lexicon for the psalms. We 
see no reason, why the words contained in the psalms might 
not have been as well explained in their places, among the 
other words of the language, as in a separate volume. Again, 
we object to the selection of this particular book. Although 
he has the precedent of Trostius and the constant usage of 
our colleges for his authority, we think he has made an im- 
proper choice. The first principle upon which he has formed 
his lexicon is, to render the study easy to beginners. But we 
have long been of opinion, that few books can be found in the old 


* We regret that our printer’s fount does not enable us to represent 
these varieties. Ep. 
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testament so unfit for ayoung student. Our reasons are these. 
Every person must know that poetry is in several respects 
more difficult than prose. It has its own words, phrases, al- 
lusions and parabolic expressions. The metrical arrangement 
makes frequent pleonasms and ellipses necessary. This ap- 
plies generally to poetry. But the psalms have other defects 
peculiar to themselves. First, from their being a collection 
of pieces written by different authors in different ages of the 
language. Another of more importance is, that many of them 
are much mutilated, as is very apparent on examination of 
those in which the first letters of the verses should make up 
the alphabet ; and to give many others connection has baffled 
the skill of veterans. How then can they be thought fit for 
those who do not easily read the letters? Extracts from the 
books of Moses, such as the story of Joseph, and similar pieces, 
would be free from most of these objections. 

The work appears to have been written with great care, and 
possesses considerable accuracy. We have not observed any 
omissions of consequence, and the faults are to be attributed 
rather to the authors consulted by him than to himself. These 
would have been much fewer, had he substituted the manual 
of Simon, edited by Eichhern, for the lexicon of Parkhurst. 
This last author appears to be his favourite, and he even de- 
serts the Masorites to follow his authority. Thus he derives 
mx man from 05 to be eguadle, in preference to deriving it from 
tow earth, which is the ancient derivation ; 4x8 indeed from nm to 
strike ; myx I entrea’, from x» to fail; max a shifty from me pre- 
sence, “ from their fitness to go and present themselves any 
where ;” AN indeed from nmpx 40 heat through, &c. “ tombe God. 


Root bx fo curse—a name usually given in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures to the ever-blessed Trinity, by which they represent them- 
selves as under the obligation of an oath to perform certain 
conditions, as having denounced a curse on all men and devils, 
who do not conform to them ;” also to angels or Gods. mbx the 
singular of the same Parkhurst makes to signify accursed, and 
applies it to Christ “ being made a curse for us.” It cannot 
consistently with any rules yet received be derived from 5» or 
nox with a changeable 9. Aljuhary, the celebrated Asiatick 
lexicographer, as quoted by Fabricius, considers the same 
word in Arabick as the noun of the patient or object, thus mx 
the object of worshif, Pahul, from 9s to worshifi. Besides 
how would the idea of a curse apply to angels and great men. 
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The rest is mere assertion.’ wy Zhe all-powerful is: better de- 
rived from “w to be powerful; than from & who and nom 
CY, sufficiency. } 

In his notes on the psalms, Ps. i. 1. "wx means Aafify, in 
the singular as much as *woen* free, 1 cedar, and athousand 
others, being all made from absolute nouns by adding +. v. 6. 9¥ 
or perhaps more correctly yv here and in many other parts of 
scripture signifies ¢o stand, be firm, The couplet should be ren- 
dered, The Lord supporteth the way of the just, but the way 
of the wicked shall perish. Ps. xix. 2. Benoni has nothing to 
do with time, or at least is not confined to any. 

Ps. ly. 22.. Buttery is a strange word, and in this place _— 
unintelligible. 

In the grammar, p. 488, mg7, cannot be pronounced by any 
people of whom we haveany knowledge. 

This is a neat grammar on Masoretick principles. We 
are sorry to observe that he considers the syntax, the most 
important part of grammar, worthy of only five lines. The 
whole, considering the difficulty of procuring printers acquaint- 
ed with Hebrew, is very free from typeesepeicel errours. 

1! y 
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ARTICLE 8, 


A letter on the genius and disfiositions of the French Govern- 
ment, including a view of the Taxation of theFrench Em- 
fire ; addressed to a friend, by an American recently return- 
ed from Eurofie. Philadelphia. Hopkins and Earle. pp. 
253. 8vo. : 


A work on|the nature and extent of French power, com- 
posed with elevated, clear-sighted views, grounded on the 
knowledge which the study of antiquity affords, and rendered 
interesting by an extensive acquaintance with the opinions 
of modern statesmen, an investigation of recent events, and 
the ruling characters of the times, in the very scenes of their 
existence ; and, by way of luxury, written in a pure and ele- 
eant style, without any party feelings, but coinciding with 
some of the views of the present majority in the United States, 
is one which of all others we should have most desired to see, 


* Exodus xxi. 5. Job iii. 19. 
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and which we should have the least expected. This is the 
character of the volume we have now the pleasure to notice. 
With such an idea of its merit, and with a very earnest con- 
viction of the eminent importance of its object, we shall need 
no excuse for dwelling upon it a longer time, than we usually 
devote to mere political works. , 

A smile will perhaps be excited at our simplicity, when we 
acknowledge a belief, that this book will do some good ; that 
it will exert a salutary influence over the political feelings of 
many readers, and affect public sentiment on questions‘of vi- 
tal importance ; questions which daily events are hastening 
to a decision that involves the fate of our country. 

This belief however is not so much founded on the expec- 
tation of numerous violent conversions, as on the tendency of 
the facts and arguments in this pamphlet to confirm and ex- 
cite those timid, lukewarm citizens, who are right in the 
main, but whose secret prejudices are in perpetual collision 
with tneir reason ; men who are more strongly operated upon 
by certain national jealousies, than they would be willing to 
acknowledge, of whose force indeed they are often ignorant. 
Yet we are not without a hope that it will produce some 
change of views and feelings among a very numerous class 
of men, who must be sincere in their love of liberty and inde- 
pendence ; but who, from a varicty of prejudices, from per- 
sonal antipathies, which are often strong in narrow minds, 
and from a miserable vanity of retaining ground they have 
once taken, are obstinately hazarding the existence of their 
country. The conversion of these men, however individually 
insignificant they may be, will*be followed by that of others 
of more consequence, who are elevated by their support. 
It is inthis, if in any way, that the “ mysterious infatuation” of 
certain characters, which drives many in the first impulse of 
desperation to alternate doubts of their talents and their 
probity, will be dissolved : The leaders of a multitude are 
frequently impelled to go forward, though they know that 
every step is an advance to destruction, till they are arrested 
by discovering that their followers themselves shrink from 
danger, and turn to a different course. 

There is an ardent tone and a certain freshness of senti- 
ment in this work, arising out of the circumstances of the 
author, that must strike, and, we think, please most of its 
readers. These features of the production may at first con- 
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found one class of politicians, but will afterwards help to pro- 
duce conviction. Had he resided without interruption at 
home, and had his spirits been jaded and his mind tinged 
with the daily routine of party controversy, he would, with 
exactly the same views, have constrained many of his thoughts 
and expressions from a fear of thwarting his own purpose. 
He would have been led to suppress some opinions and to 
exaggerate others. But after an absence from the scene ‘of 
contention here, after viewing with care and sagacity the state 
of things abroad, and being cured of some prejudices, as 
he has the manliness to avow, he addresses his countrymen 
frankly, boldly, and without reservation or sacrifice to party 
etiquette. He denounces the ambition, the profligacy and 
perfidy of the French government ; he extols the virtues, the 
character, the prosperity and the arduous struggle of the En- 
glish nation, with a generous openness that carries with it all 
the sincerity of conviction, and all the pleasure of novelty. He 
looks at the contents of our newspapers, and gives without any 
hesitation the impression they make upon his mind, as a man 
remarks upon any obvious truth that cannot be disputed. 
“The simplicity and purity of character,” says he, “ by which we 
are, I think, when viewed in the aggregate, so advantageously distin- 
guished above the nations of Europe, is almost as favourable to the de- 
signs of France as the corruption or venality of her neighbours. A back- 
wardness to suspect treachery may entail all the consequences of a wil- 
lingness to abet it.—Une who has had an opportunity of observing the 
workings of French influence elsewhere, cannot possibly mistake the 
source from which the politicks of some of our own gazettes are drawn, 
The most unwearied industry in disseminating falsehoods on the subject 
of Great Britain—a watchful alacrity to make even her most innocent or 
laudable acts, the subject of clamour ;—a steady, laborious vindication of 
all the measures of France, and a system of denunciation against those 


who pursue an opposite course, are the distinguishing features of the 
venal presses of Europe, and the symptoms by which those of our own 


country may be known.” 

He decides upon this case with the same sort of confidence 
and dispassionate judgment, that a naturalist would pronounce 
on being shewn certain animals, these are jackals and these 
are hyenas. 

We shall attempt a brief abstract of the author’s leading 
thoughts, in his own language. It is one of his first positions, 


«© That the character of our internal administration, of our moral habits 
and of owr foreign relations, that our laws and liberties depend, in a 
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great degree, upon a proper understanding of the genius, and disposi- 
tions of the French government ;” 


and further,— 


** That it belongs to the nature, as it is the systematick plan of the go- 
vernment of France, to grasp at universal dominion ; that the evils which 
this gigantick despotism entails upon France herself are no less galling, 
than those to which the conquered territories are subject ; that every 
where the luxuries of the rich and the necessities of the poor are alike 
assailed ; that we not only share with the British in the hatred which 
is cherished against them by the Cabinet of St. Cloud, but are equally 
marked out for destruction.” 


For the accomplishment of this plan of universal empire, 


*¢ The inveterate habits of intrigue, the vanity and ductility, which have 
always marked the national character, are all confederated for one 
grand and successful experiment,—that of trying whether the master- 
springs of human conduct are not at all times the same ; whether, with 
a deep knowledge of the temper of the age, with a congenial spirit and 
augmented means, the same principles and measures, skilfully adapted 
to circumstances, will not give the same results.” 


He thinks that, 


** No peace can be expected, until France herself can yield a revenue to 
the imperial exchequer, sufficient both for the maintenance of her ar- 
mies and the charges of her vast domestick establishment; or until 
whatever spoil yet remains on the Continent shall be either forcibly 
ravished or tamely surrendered ;” 


that in the prosecution of his views, 
‘* the determined hostility of Buonaparte to commerce under any shape” 


has been fully manifested ; that his feelings are not confined 


to the ordinary political hatred existing between rival nations ; 
but, 


“‘that the British are detested by Buonaparte, not merely as political 
enemies, but as a commercial people. Under the pretence of contend- 
ing for the liberty of the seas, he aims his blows at the spirit of com- 
merce, and at the admirable constitution it strengthens and defends. In 
waging war against the commerce of England, it is not merely her de- 
struction that he meditates. He is almost as forcibly impelled by his 
desire to extinguish the whole trading economy of the world, which 


without England, the spring and soul of the system, must soon dis- 
appear.” 


It is also maintained, that it forms part of the French Em- 
perour’s system to new-model every nation, and to make his 
scheme of government as universal, as it is simple. 


*“* The imperial despot proclaims and manifests, on all occasions, his con- 
tempt and detestation for republicks. He has assailed and beaten them 
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down, wherever they came within reach of his power ; not incidentally, 
but directly, and with all the zeal of fanaticism. His aversion is not 
that which may naturally arise out of opposite forms of government, but 
it is a malignant hatred to the spirit of liberty ; an abhorrence of the ex- 
ample of a free government ; a sortof missionary fury which would ban- 
ish the adverse creed—not only from the immediate theatre of his own 
dogmas, but from the face of the earth ;” 


He has a marked difference of feeling towards the only two 
free nations who yet remain : 


“The British he hates, and dreads, and. respects. The people of this 
country he detésts, and despises. He detests us as the progeny of the 
British ; and as the citizens of a free government. He despises us a 
body of traders, according to his views, without national fame or na- 
tional character; without military strength or military virtues.” 


To avoid the calamities which threaten us from the ambi- 


tious projécts and contemptuous hatred of the French govern- 
ment, it is the opinion of our author that, 


‘‘Qur labours to steer a middle course,—to moderate his violence by 
humble remonstrances and benevolent professions,—to entice from bins 
the alms of an oppressed and precarious refuse of trade,—have only con- 
duced to heighten his disdain and to embolden his insolence. We havé 
squandered, and do squander unavailingly, our fund of submission. 
Kvery act of humiliation is not merely superfluous, but absolutely pre- 
judicial.” 


In his view of the finances of France, which contains 
much information and many interesting details, he has brought 
undeniable facts to prove the gross errour of an opinion, very 
prevalent in this country, that the taxes in France are light 
in comparison with those of England, taking into considera- 
tion the means of the two nations. 


“I have carefully collated the list of objects taxed in England, parti- 
cularly those which fall under the excise, with the catalogue of France ; 
and have found, that the French government has omitted none, which 
by any possibility could be rendered productive. In England, they have 
studiously avoided the imposition of such taxes as might clog the indus- 
try or trench too far upon the necessities of the people. In France, these 
considerations appear to have had no weight ;—while, at the same time, 
the proportions observed in England, for the alleviation of the lower 
classes, are there wholly disregarded. .No comparison can be instituted 
as to the moderation and lenity, with which the numerous and complica- 
ted taxes of both countries are levied.” 

“ The whole administration of the fimances is under the immediate 
control of the Emperour, and no examination or discussion of the ac- 
counts is permitted even to the subservient bodies, that constitute what 
he callshis Legislature. Exaction and oppression are unlimited and uns 
VOR, VIII. 24 
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punished, and in France, we have now an example, that.a people may 
be subjected at once to the double oppression of military and fiscal tyran- 
ny,—the art of oppressing a people by schemes of taxation, art de tra. 
wailler les peuples en finance, carried to the utmost pitch of perfection, 
under a military despotism.” 


‘The ambitious projects of France, and her advantageous 
position in Europe, have often been the themes of politicians. 
The revolution facilitated the execution of these designs, and 
the destruction of the old government removed many obstacles, 
which impeded the ambition of former sovereigns. 


‘In the decomposition of the original mass, materials were found for 
the construction of a new system, retaining the invigorating elements of 
the old, but shaped from the models of antiquity, and endued with a dis- 
tempered energy, more formidable than any degree of strength of which 
the constitution of the latter was at any time susceptible.” 

The author believes, that the fate of the European continent 
is now irrevocably decided. 

*¢I cherish no hopes for the safety of the continent. I cannot consent to 
reason from loose probabilities and remote contingencies—and I see no 
other foundation on which hope can rest. My conclusions are drawn 


from a view of the fundamental means and permanent relations of 
France, and not from a consideration of the character of her ruler.” 


Most of these positions are supported by references to the 
works of celebrated statesmen and economists of the age, and 
are in general laid down with great clearness, enforced by pow- 
erful arguments, and embellished by persuasive eloquence. 
Many of the ideas are similar to those which Mr. Ames en- 
deavoured to instil into his countrymen. On two points, Buo- 
naparte’s enmity to commerce, and the duration of French 
power, we shall offer a few observations. 

The enmity of Buonaparte to commerce seems to involvc 
contradictions. However supported by theory and fact, we 
think it must be admitted with some qualifications and excep- 
tions. His education, his habits, and his military views all lead 
him to hold trade in contempt ; but his enmity to it we think 
in a degree temporary, and the more violently excited, as 
affording, through very expensive privations, the means, as he 
falsely conceives, of gratifying other enmities. His “ shifs, 
colonies and commerce,” was long a watchword in England, and 
the belief that he was sincere in wanting them, justly alarmed 
that nation. They knew, if they made peace, how rapid would 
be his strides to obtain and almost monopolize them, by the 
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possession of so large a portion of Europe. Nor can the pro 
digious efforts he made to obtain possession of his colonies, 
after the peace of Amiens, be forgotten. 

The smal! trade which was carried on in the French ports 
since the present war, till within a recent period, furnished 
the limited consumption of France, which increasing poverty 
daily narrowed, with the most important luxuries, and brought 
some relief to the landholders by carrying off a portion of their 
surplus produce, while it afforded some aid to the govern- 
ment by the receipts at the custém-house. But this trade 
was wholly carried on by foreigners. Her few remaining’ co- 
lonies were completely separated from the parent state, and 
the profits of colonial produce were not received, as in Eng- 
land, by resident proprietors and expended in the country, 
but were the property of foreign merchants. {t was another 
galling reflection too, that the proceeds of this commerce were 
not invested in the manufactures of France, but passed at least 
through the hands of bankers in England, where indeed the 
greater part remained to pay for English manufactures: Here 
was a trade the most disadvantageous that can possibly be 
imagined, which produced some languishing movements, and 
fiscal benefit ; but which drew from France for foreign luxu- 
ries large sums, which were chiefly remitted to nourish the 
industry of her enemy. 

Thus, with continental Europe prostrate before him, the 
French ruler saw his only enemy flourishing directly and in- 
directly at his expense. The ports of France on the Channel 
had long.been hermetically sealed, and whether his ravaging 
eagles advanced on the coasts of the South or of the North, 
“the meteor flag of England” was waving in the offing... A 
more patient man might have been chafed at this unceasing, 
this humiliating constraint. His victories spread desolation 
to others, and increased his own poverty. The resources de- 
rived from rapine grew less and less, and would be wholly 
exhausted at no distant period. 

It was at this moment he resolved on the desperate game 
of ruining England by cutting off her communication with the 
land, as she had done his with the sea. He was confident of 
success in this attempt, and while ten-fold distress was accu- 
mulated on his subjects, he calculated that the additional plan- 
der in Spain, Holland and the North, derived from these 

measures, would balance the loss of regular revenue, for the 
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short period in which England would be enabled to withstand 
this mew species of warfare. The folly; rashness, and the 
impracticability of the system are now sufficiently apparent, 
and the time cannot be very remote when it must be partially 
or wholly abandoned. 

The insecurity of life and property, even without the mili- 
tary nature of the government, will be always sufficient to pre- 
vent commerce from attaining that splendour and influence 
in France, which it has reached in some other countries. But 
at the return of peace, thé’Emperour will grasp at trade with 
the same avidity, with the same eagerness of monopoly that 
he did after the peace of Amiens. If England could be sub- 
dued, it would be difficult to imagine the extent, to which his 
rapacious tyranny would be stretched; the aggregate com- 
merce of the world would doubtless be greatly diminished ; 
but the master of the land would be lord of the sea, every na- 
tion would become tributary to France, and if his conduct on 
other points be considered, it is not extravagant to suppose, 
that his flag would be necessary to the protection of all pro- 
perty on the ocean. 

We come now to make a few reflections on the probable 
duration of French power ; fully impressed with its extent and 
its increasing solidity the circumstances that favour and the 
few obstacles that impede its permanent ascendancy. Still 
we think it imprudent to throw away all hope, and there is a 
gleam on one side as we imagine, which it is wise to cherish. 

The policy of modern France is modelled on that of ancient 
Rome. She has assimilated her institutions in a remarkable 
manner to those of the ancient mistress of the world ; and has 
often rivalled the glaring horrible splendour of her military 
actions. ‘The modern conquerours have united with savage 
aptitude the ferocity of the ancient ones during the republick, 
with their profligacy under the empire; and have fought al- 
most as many decisive battles in ten years, as the Romans did 
inacentury. Notwithstanding these alarming facts, we de- 

rive some consolation from a belief that the French system is 
not so strongly consolidated as the Roman, that the state of 
the world is very different from what it was when enslaved 
by the Romans, and though more easily overrun, is less likely 
to be finally subdued. 

The slow growth of the Roman power ensured its duration. 
A new conquest was hardly undertaken, till the victims of the 
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last had become completely amalgamated with the victors, and 
urged by the same habits and feelings to ravage and: subdue 
their neighbours. It was a long period before they conquered 
the civilized people of the South, and a still longer before 
they passed the Alps to combat the barbarous tribes of Gaul 
and Germany. These conquests were made in the regular 
slow march of state policy, and the body that directed them 
was no hasty assemblage of vile, discordant materials, but the 
proud, respectable, regular, venerated descendants of those, 
who had always wielded the authority of the state. No indi- 
vidual lustre, however great, could eclipse for a long succession 
of ages the majesty of the Senate, the perpetual and sacred 
depositary of power. If the regal government of Rome had 
come down to within ten years of Caesar’s usurpation, and the 
republick had only existed during the intervening period ; if 
the first Emperour had hastily selected from the ruins of roy- 
alty and from the short-lived hot-bed productions of the repub- 
lick a band of men, some of whom had forgotten their ancient 
allegiance, and others who had violated the most solemn oaths, 
still retaining the most various opinions, and opposite preten- 
sions; had he further degraded them in the opinion of his 
subjects by exacting from them the most servile devotion; 
nauseous flattery and tame acquiescence in all his measures, 
and had he then, with a Senate thus composed, achieved the 
conquest of the world, how long would his Senate have retained 
it after his death? Would the generals and pro-consuls have 
submitted to this body, or would they have spurned its con- 
trol, and refused to admit it only as an umpire between their 
jarring claims? The absolute destruction of all the ancient 
establishments of France, the extinction of the parliaments, the 
powerful municipalities, the provincial noblesse, the wealthy 
clergy, of every body that could concentrate influence or com- 
mand respect, the total want of every privileged corps, whose 
privileges would be sacred in the eyes of the people from their 
beneficent exercise or venerable tenure, form the most pow- 
erful security of Buonaparte’s power during bis life, but will 
be wanting to secure its continuance when delegated to others. 

The recollection of recent prosperity, the burthen of pre- 
sent misery, the influence of ancient connexions, and the dis- 
gust at new and violent modifications will all contribute to 
make Europe renew her struggles at his death, which must 
relax for a time at least the energy that now pervades the 
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system, and which most certainly will efface that precision, 
promptitude, and above all that perfect unity of direction, which 
at present make it irresistible. . 

But all calculations of this kind would be quite useless, per- 
haps injurious, if it were not for the position of Great Britain. 
itis on the lofty independence of that nation that the standard 
of liberty will wave to animate the rest of Europe, whenever 
an occasion shall present for the recovery of their former 
glory and prosperity. It is this nation that will prevent the 
models and the action of civil liberty and civil policy from be- 
ing wholly lost. It is her example that may yet save Europe 
from relapsing into military barbarism. 

The advantages derived from commerce, the wide dissemi- 
nation of intelligence, the multiplied intercourse and connexion 
between the higher classes of different nations, are all circum- 
stances of the present age that were wanting to stimulate and 
combine the nations of antiquity against the common enemy. 
It is owing to this superiour state of society, that all hope is 
pot extinct while one independent nation remains. 

We have not room to adduce all the ideas which this sub- 
ject suggests ; and we are aware after all of the objections 
that may be made to them, and the immense weight of the 
argument of the author. Nor would we have dwelt upon them 
a moment with any intention of weakening his positions ; of 
exciting a doubt respecting the course to be pursued and the 
necessity of resistance. We would encourage this resistance 
by the idea that it will not be in vain, and may be triumphant 
in the end. 

The author thinks that the present ministry of Great Britain 
have not very liberal views, or very friendly feelings towards 
this country. Admitting this to be true (which however has 
not been proved) how can we avail ourselves of it as a justifi- 
cation to posterity for the deplorable blindness of quarrelling 
with Great Britain at the present period? Did not Mr. Jef- 
ferson reject a treaty, satisfactory to all parties, negotiated by 
his own agents, and concluded with a ministry whose partial 
eood will towards this country subjected them, however un- 
justly, to much clamour and suspicion in their own ! 

It is not a litthe humiliating to those who are attached to 
forms of government, whose existence depends on the intelli- 
gence of their citizens, that we should at this late day be cavil- 
ling with the only other free nation upon earth, because her 
rainister made his bow in the wrong position; or that we 
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should have a man in Congress who should bé ‘afraid that 
Buonaparte would not admit us into the northern confederacy’ ! 


—But there are signs of better times. We agree with this 
author, 


‘‘ That our destinies are no otherwise ambiguous, than as they rest upon 
sentiments which should he universally predominant,—of cordial detes- 
tation for the profligacy, and of timely resistance to the machinations, of 
a power, which, circumscribed by no law, and checked by no scruple, 
meditates the, subjugation of this, as well as of every other country.” 


¥ 


ARTICLE 9, 


The Old Covenant, commonly called the Old Testament ; trans- 
lated from the Septuagint. By Charles Thomson, late Secre- 
tary to the Congress of the United States. 3 vols. 8vo. Phi- 
ladelphia, Printed by Jane Aitkin, No. 71, North Third 
Street. 1808. 4th vol. contains the N. T. 


(Continued from vol. vii. page 400.) 


N OTHING can more satisfactorily illustrate the extreme folly 
of a bigotted adherence to the received text and version of the 
scriptures, and of that horrour of alteration which has been of 
late so industriously propagated among us, than the study of 
the Septuagint. The unlearned christian, when he first opens 
the book before us, may perhaps be astonished to find a style so 
new to him, or rather a phraseology so different from that in 
which he has been accustomed to express his religious ideas ; 
and his alarm will not be likely to abate, when he finds that in 
many passages, on which he has been long reposing as the 
foundations of his favourite faith, all traces of his most sacred 
phrases have disappeared, and that even the passages them- 
selves are in some cases not to be found. His alarm however 
must give plac? to humility, as soon as he discovers that sev- 
eral passages, quoted from the Old Testament by the evan- 
gelists and apostles, and which he has sought for in vain in his 
common English bible, are yet to be found here just as they 
are cited in the New Testament. 

A remarkable instance will occur to him in reading the 
Psalms. “ If, says Dr. Brett, the reader compares the 14th 
Psalm in his bible, which is translated from the Hebrew, with 
the same Psalm in his common-prayer book, franslated from 
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the Sefiiuagint, he will find that in his common-prayer book, 
there are four whole verses more than are in his bible, viz. 4 
5, 6, 7. Yet these’ verses are every one of them cited by 
St. Paul in the same words, Rom. iii. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18.” 
These are of course found in the present translation of this 
old version. From numerous instances like this, the unlearn- 
ed christian must be persuaded that this subject is not unworthy 
of the attention of any man who would know the foundations 
of his faith. He will now suspect perhaps for the first time, 
that our Saviour and the apostles, whom he will allow to have 
had a due reverence for the word of God, did not use King 
James’s bible. He will be obliged to admit, that, if our Sa- 
viour’s bible was the true one, his own cannot be so scrupu- 
lously correct, as to authorize him to treat with contumely 
every man who ventures im any instance to depart from it, or 
to reproach him with a design of tearing up the foundations of 
our faith, and of altering the immutable word of God to break 
down the barriers against heresy, and bring in a chaos of crude 
opinions. He will soon discern and gratefully acknowledge that 
the essential doctrines and duties of christianity are unaffected 
by these variations, though perhaps he will be compelled to 
make much fewer essentials than he has heretofore done ; 
and he will particularly observe that the grand facts on which 
christianity is founded are not even remotely affected by these 
Variations, and that whatever in our religion all sects of chris- 
tians think it necessary to defend in the argument with unbe- 
lievers, is not only safe in these circumstances, but even would 
not be tenable without them. | 

If the instance just now adduced should strike the mind of 
the reader with the force which it ought, he will be better pre- 
pared to meet with other variations. The first which will ar- 
rest his attention is the difference of computation in the 5th 
chapter of Genesis, where the genealogies of the Patriarchs 
are given. According to the LXX. almost every Patriarch 
is said to have lived nearly a hundred years donger before he 
begat his first son, than according to the common English 
bibles, which are translated from the Hebrew. 

It is unnecessary to refer him to any of the numerous ¢ransfio- 
sitions which are to be found in the Septuagint ; the careful 
reader of his bible will soon discover them. With respect to 
these, Dr. Grabe supposes that in the Hebrew copy, from which 
the Greek version was originally made, the rolls or leaves of 
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down, wherever they came within reach of his power ; not incidentally, 
but directly, and with all the zeal of fanaticism. His aversion is not 
that which may naturally arise out of opposite forms of government, but 
it is a Malignant hatred to the spirit of liberty ; an abhorrence of the ex- 
ample of a free government ; a sortof missionary fury which would ban- 
ish the adverse creed—not only from the immediate theatre of his own 
dogmas, but from the face of the earth ;” 


He has a marked difference of feeling towards the only two 
free nations who yet remain : 


“ The British he hates, and dreads, and respects. The people of this 
country he detests, and despises. He detests us as the progeny of the 
British ; and as the citizens of a free government. He despises us a 
body of traders, according to his views, without national fame or na- 
tional character; without military strength or military virtues.” 


To avoid the calamities which threaten us from the ambi- 


tious projects and contemptuous hatred of the French govern- 
ment, it is the opinion of our author that, 


‘‘Qur labours to steer a middle course,—to moderate his violence by 
humble remonstrances and benevolent professions,—to entice from him 
the alms of an oppressed and precarious refuse of trade,—have only con- 
duced to heighten his disdain and to embolden his insolence. ‘We have 


squandered, and do squander unavailingly, our fund of submission. 
Kvery act of humiliation is not merely superfluous, but absolutely pre- 


judicial.” 

In his view of the finances of France, which contains 
much information and many interesting details, he has brought 
undeniable facts to prove the gross errour of an opinion, very 
prevalent in this country, that the taxes in France are light 
in comparison with those of England, taking into considera- 
tion the means of the two nations. 


“I have carefully collated the list of objects taxed in England, parti- 
cularly those which fall under the excise, with the catalogue of France ; 


and have found, that the French government has omitted none, which . 


by any possibility could be rendered productive. In England, they have 
studiously avoided the imposition of such taxes as might clog the indus- 
try or trench too fat upon the necessities of the people. In France, these 
considerations appear to have had no weight ;—while, at the same time, 
the proportions observed in England, for the alleviation of the lower 
classes, are there wholly disregarded. . No comparison can be instituted 
as to the moderation and lenity, with which the numerous and complica- 

ted taxes of both countries are levied.” mk ee 
‘© The whole administration of the finances is under the immediate 
control of the Emperour, and no examination or discussion of the ac- 
counts is permitted even to the subservient bodies, that constitute what 
he callshis Legislature. Exaction and oppression are unlimited and une 
VOL. VIIT. 24 
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punished, and in France, we have now an example, that a people may 
be subjected at once to the double oppression of military and fiscal tyran- 
ny,—the art of oppressing a people by schemes of taxation, art de tra. 
vailler les peuples en finance, carried to the utmost pitch of perfection, 
under a military despotism.” 

The ambitious projects of France, and her advantageous 
position in Europe, have often been the themes of politicians. 
The revolution facilitated the execution of these designs, and 
the destruction of the old government removed many obstacles, 
which impeded the ambition of former sovereigns. 


“‘In the decomposition of the original mass, materials were found for 
the construction of a new system, retaining the invigorating elements of 
the old, but shaped from the models of antiquity, and endued with a dis- 
tempered energy, more formidable than any degree of strength of which 
the constitution of the latter was at any time susceptible.” 

The author believes, that the fate of the European continent 
is now irrevocably decided. 

‘<I cherish no hopes for the safety of the continent. I cannot consent to 
reason from loose probabilities and remote contingencies—and I see no 
other foundation on which hope can rest. My conclusions are drawn 


from a view of the fundamental means and permanent relations of 
France, and not from a consideration of the character of her ruler.” 


Most of these positions are supported by references to the 
works of celebrated statesmen and economists of the age, and 
are in general laid down with great clearness, enforced by pow- 
erful arguments, and embellished by persuasive eloquence. 
Many of the ideas are similar to those which Mr. Ames en- 
deavoured to instil into his countrymen. On two points, Buo- 
naparte’s enmity to commerce, and the duration of French 
power, we shall offer a few observations. | 

The enmity of Buonaparte to commerce seems to involve 
contradictions. However supported by theory and fact, we 
think it must be admitted with some qualifications and excep- 
tions. His education, his habits, and his military views all lead 
him to hold trade in contempt; but his enmity to it we think 
in a degree temporary, and the more violently excited, as 
affording, through very expensive privations, the means, as he 
falsely conceives, of gratifying other enmities. His “ ships, 
colonies and commerce,”’ was long a watchword in England, and 
the belief that he was sincere in wanting them, justly alarmed 
that nation. They knew, if they made peace, how rapid would 
be his strides to obtain and almost monopolize them, by the 
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possession of so large a-portion of Europe. -Nor can the pro 
digious efforts he made to obtain possession of his colonies, 
after the peace of Amiens, be forgotten. 

The small trade which was carried on in the French ports 
since the present war, till within a recent period, furnished 
the limited consumption of France, which increasing poverty 
daily. narrowed, with the most important luxuries, and brought 
some relief to the landholders by carrying off a portion of their 
surplus produce, while it afforded some aid to the govern- 
ment by the receipts at the custom-house. But this trade 
was wholly carried on by foreigners. *Her few remaining co- 
lonies were completely separated from the parent state, and 
the profits of colonial produce were not received, as in Eng- 
land, by resident proprietors and expended in the country, 
but were the property of foreign merchants. It was another 
galling reflection too, that the proceeds of this commerce were 
not invested in the manufactures of France, but passed at least 
through the hands of bankers in England, where indeed the 
greater part remained to pay for English manufactures. Here 
was a trade the most disadvantageous that can possibly be 
imagined, which produced some languishing movements, and 
fiscal benefit ; but which drew from France for foreign luxu- 
ries large sums, which were chiefly remitted to nourish the 
industry of her enemy. 

Thus, with continental Europe prostrate before him, the 
French ruler saw his only enemy flourishing directly and in- 
directly at his expense. The ports of France on the Channel 
had long been hermetically sealed, and whether his ravaging 
eagles advanced on the coasts of the South or of the North, 
‘‘the meteor flag of England” was waving in the offing. A. 
more patient man might have been chafed at this unceasing, | 
this humiliating constraint. His victories spread desolation 
to others, and increased his own poverty. The resources de- 
rived from rapine grew less and less, and would be wholly 
exhausted at no distant period. 

It was at this moment he resolved on the desperate game 
of ruining England by cutting off her communication with the 
land, as she had done his with the sea. He was confident of 
success in this attempt, and while ten-fold distress was accu- 
mulated on his subjects, he calculated that the additional plun- 
der in’ Spain, Holland and the North, derived from these 
measures, would. balance the loss of regular revenue, for the 
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short period in which England would be enabled to withstand 
this new species of warfare. The folly, rashness, and the 
impracticability of the system are now sufficiently apparent, 
and the time cannot be very remote when it must be partially 
or wholly abandoned. 

The insecurity of life and property, even without the mili- 
tary nature of the government, will be always sufficient to pre- 
vent commerce from attaining that splendour and influence 
in France, which it has reached in some other countries. But 
at the return of peace, the Emperour wil] grasp at trade with 
the same avidity, with the same eagerness of monopoly that 
he did after the peace of Amiens. If England could be sub- 
dued, it would be difficult to imagine the extent, to which his 
rapacious tyranhy would be stretched; the aggregate com- 
merce of the world would doubtless be greatly diminished ; 
but the master of the land would be lord of the sea, every na- 
tion would become tributary to France, and if his conduct on 
other points be considered, it is not extravagant to suppose, 
that his flag would be necessary to the protection of all pro- 
perty on the ocean. 

We come now to make a few reflections on the probable 
duration of French power ; fully impressed with its extent and 
its increasing solidity the circumstances that favour and the 
few obstacles that impede its permanent ascendancy. Still 
we think it imprudent to throw away all hope, and there is a 
gleam on one side as we imagine, which it is wise to cherish. 

The policy of modern France is modelled on that of ancient 
Rome. She has assimilated her institutions in a remarkable 
manner to those of the ancient mistress of the world ; and has 
often rivalled the glaring horrible splendour of her military 
actions. The modern conquerours have united with savage 
aptitude the ferocity of the ancient ones during the republick, 
with their profligacy under the empire; and have fought al- 
most as many decisive battles in ten years, as the Romans did 
inacentury. Notwithstanding these alarming facts, we de- 
rive some consolation from a belief that the French system is 
not so strongly consolidated as the Roman, that the state of 
the world is very different from what it was when enslaved 
by the Romans; and. though more easily overrun, is less likely 
to be finally subdued. 

The slow growth of the Roman power ensured its duration. 
A new conquest was hardly undertaken, till the victims of the 
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last had become completely amalgamated with the victors, and 
urged by the same habits and feelings to ravage and subdue 
their neighbours. It was a long period before they conquered 
the civilized people of the South, and a still longer before 
they passed the Alps to combat the barbarous tribes of Gaul 
and Germany. These conquests were made in the regular 
slow march of state policy, and the body that directed them 
was no hasty assemblage of vile, discordant materials, but the 
proud, respectable, regular, venerated descendants of those, 
who had always wielded the authority of the state. Ng indi- 
vidual lustre, however great, could eclipse for a long succession 
of ages the majesty of the Senate, the perpetual and sacred 
depositary of power. If the regal government of Rome had 
come down to within ten years of Caesar’s usurpation, and the 
republick had only existed during the intervening period ; if 
the first Emperour had hastily selected from the ruins of roy- 
alty and from the short-lived hot-bed productions of the repub- 
lick a band of men, some of whom had forgotten their ancient 
allegiance, and others who had violated the most solemn oaths, 
still retaining the most various opinions, and opposite preten- 
sions; had he further degraded them in the opinion of his 
subjects by exacting from them the most servile devotion, 
nauseous flattery and tame acquiescence in all his measures, 
and had he then, with a Senate thus composed, achieved the 
conquest of the world, how long would his Senate have retained 
it after his death? Would the generals and pro-consuls have 
submitted to this body, or would they have spurned its con- 
trol, and refused to admit it only as an umpire between their 
jarring claims! The absolute destruction of all the ancient 
establishments of France, the extinction of the parliaments, the 
powerful municipalities, the provincial noblesse, the wealthy 
clergy, of every body that could concentrate influence or com- 
mand respect, the total want of every privileged corps, whose 
privileges would be sacred in the eyes of the people from their 
beneficent exercise or venerable tenure, form the most pow- 
erful security of Buonaparte’s power during his life, but will 
be wanting to secure its continuance when delegated to others. 

The recollection of recent prosperity, the burthen of pre- 
sent misery, the influence of ancient connexions, and the dis- 
gust at new and violent modifications will all contribute to 
make Europe renew her struggles at his death, which must 
relax for a time at least the energy that now pervades the 
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system, and which most certainly will efface that precision, 
promptitude, and above all that perfect unity of direction, which 
at present make it irresistible. 

But all calculations of this kind would be quite useless, per- 
haps injurious, if it were not for the position of Great Britain. 
Itis on the lofty independence of that nation that the standard 
of liberty will wave to animate the rest of Europe, whenever 
an occasion shall present for the recovery of their former 
glory and prosperity. It is this nation that wili prevent the 
models and the action of civil liberty and civil policy from be- 
ing wholly lost. It is her example that may yet save Europe 
from relapsing into military barbarism. 

The advantages derived from commerce, the wide dissemi- 
nation of intelligence, the multiplied intercourse and connexion 
between the higher classes of different nations, are al! circum- 
stances of the present age that were wanting to stimulate and 
combine the nations of antiquity against the common enemy. 
It is owing to this superiour state of society, that all hope is 
not extinct while one independent nation remains. 

We have not room to adduce all the ideas which this sub- 
ject suggests ; and we are aware after all of the objections 
that may be made to them, and the immense weight of the 
argument of the author. Nor would we have dwelt upon them 
a moment with any intention of weakening his positions ; of 
exciting a doubt respecting the course to be pursued and the 
necessity of resistance. We would encourage this resistance 
by the idea that it will not be in vain, and may be triumphant 
in the end. 

The author thinks that the present ministry of Great Britain 
have not very liberal views, or very friendly feelings towards 
this country. Admitting this to be true (which however has 
not been proved) how can we avail ourselves of it as a justili- 
cation to posterity for the deplorable blindness of quarrelling 
with Great Britain at the present period! Did not Mr. Jet- 
ferson reject a treaty, satisfactory to all parties, negotiated by 
his own agents, and concluded with a ministry whose partial! 
good will towards this country subjected them, however un- 
justly, to much clamour and suspicion in their own? 

It is not a little humiliating to those who are attached to 
forms of government, whose existence depends on the intelli- 
cence of their citizens, that we should at this late day be cavil- 
ling with the only other free nation upon earth, because ber 
minister made his bow in the wrong position; or that we 
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should have a man in Congress who should be ‘afraid that 
Buonaparte would not admit us into the northern confederacy’ ! 


—But there are signs of better times. We agree with this 
author, 


«s That our destinies are no otherwise ambiguous, than as they rest upon 
sentiments which should be universally predominant,—of cordial detes- 
tation for the profligacy, and of timely resistance to the machinations, of 
a power, which, circumscribed by no law, and checked by no scruple, 
meditates the subjugation of this, as well as of every other country.” 
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ARTICLE 9Q, 


The Old Covenant, commonly called the Old Testament ; trans- 
lated from the Sefituagint. By Charles Thomson, late Secre- 
tary to the Congress of the United States. 3 vols. 8vo. Phi- 


ladelphia, Printed by Jane Aitkin, No. 71, North Third 
Street. 1808. 4th vol. contains the N. T. 


(Continued from vol. vii. page 400.) 


Noruine can more satisfactorily illustrate the extreme folly 

of a bigotted adherence to the received text and version of the 

scriptures, and of that horrour of alteration which has been of 
late so industriously propagated among us, than the study of 
the Septuagint. The unlearned christian, when he first opens 

the book before us, may perhaps be astonished to find a style so 

new to him, or rather a phraseology so different from that in 

which he has been accustomed to exprtess his religious ideas ; 

and his alarm will not be likely to abate, when he finds that in 

many passages, on which he has been long reposing as the 

foundations of his favourite faith, all traces of his most sacred 

phrases have disappeared, and that even the passages them- 

selves are in some cases not to be found. His alarm however 

must give place to humility, as soon as he discovers that sev- 

eral passages, quoted from the Old Testament by the evan- 

gelists and apostles, and which he has sought for in vain in his, 
common English bible, are yet to be found here just as they 

are cited in the New Testament. 

A remarkable instance will occur to him in reading the 
Psalms. “If, says Dr. Brett, the reader compares the 14th 
Psalm in his bible, which is translated from the Hebrew, with 
the same Psalm in his common-prayer book, translated from 
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the Sefituagint, he will find that in his common-prayer book, 
there are four whole verses more than are in his bible, viz. 4 

5, 6, 7. Yet these verses are every one of them cited by 
St. Paul in the same words, Rom. iii. 14, 15, 16, 17, 18.” 
These are of course found in the present translation of this 
old version. From numerous instances like this, the: unlearn- 
ed christian must be persuaded that this subject is not unworthy 
of the attention of any man who would know the foundations 
of his faith. He will now suspect perhaps for the first time: 
‘ that our Saviour and the apostles, whom he will allow to have 
had a due reverence for the word of God, did not use King 
James’s bible. He will be obliged to admit, that, if our Sa- 
viour’s bible was the true one, his own cannot be so scrupu- 
lously correct, as to authorize him to treat with contumely 
every man who ventures in any instance to depart from it, or 
to reproach him with a design of tearing up the foundations of 
our faith, and of altering the immutable word of God to break 
down the barriers against heresy, and bring in a chaos of crude 
opinions. He will soon discern and gratefully acknowledge that 
the essential doctrines and duties of christianity are unaffected 
by these variations, though perhaps he will be compelled to 
make much fewer essentials than he has heretofore done ; 
and he will particularly observe that the grand facts on which 
christianity is founded are not even remotely affected by these 
variations, and that whatever in our religion all sects of chris- 
tans think it mecessary to defend in the argument with unde- 
lievers, ts not only safe in these circumstances, but even would 
not be tenable without them. 

If the instance just now adduced should strike the mind of 
the reader with the force which it ought, he will be better pre- 
pared to meet with other variations. The first which will ar- 
rest his attention is the difference of computation in the 5th 
chapter of Genesis, where the genealogies of the Patriarchs 
are given. According to the LXX. almost every Patriarch 
is said to have lived nearly a hundred years longer before he 
_begat his first son, than according to the common English 
bibles, which are translated from the Hebrew. 

It is unnecessary to refer him to any of the numerous /ransfio- 
sitions which are to be found in the Septuagint ; the careful 
feader of his bible will soon discover them. With respect to 
these, Dr. Grabe supposes that in the Hebrew copy, from which 
the Greek version was originally made, the rolls or leaves of 
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the volume had been stitched together in a wrong order, and 
that from mistakes of that kind proceed the most important 
dislocations observable in the Septuagint. 

Inthe first book of Samuel, where the story is recorded of 
David and Goliath, there is a remarkable omission in all the 
copies of the LXX. of nearly forty verses in the 17th and 18th 
chapters ; but the reader will perhaps think that the narration 
does not suffer much from this omission.—TZhirteen verses 
are omitted in the 33d chapter of Jeremiah ; and a vast num- 
ber of single verses as well as clauses and words throughout 
the whole bible are not to be found in the present copies. 
Many of these omissions gave rise to Dr. Qwen’s suspicions 
that the Jews had wilfully corrupted the text of this version ; 
a charge which the Jews retort upon the Christians. 

The most important variations are to be found in those pas- 
sages; which are produced by the Christians as prophecies of 
the Messiah, and applied to Jesus Christ. The well known 
prophecy in Genesis “the sceptre shall not depart from Ju- 
dah, &c. till Shiloh come,”: is a memorable instance. Mr. 
Thomson, following the Vatican text, with a slight alteration 
in the punctuation, renders—‘ a chief shall not fail from Ju- 
das, &c. till the things reserved for him shall come.” The 
famous texts, Isaiah viii. 14. and ix. 6. may be consulted by 
those who wish to form an opinion of the importancé of the 
variations in some of the most controverted passages. 

It has generally been supposed that the writers of the New 
Testament quote from the LXX. This has been urged in 
order to account for the differences which exist between the 
present Hebrew text and many of the quotations in the gos- 
pels and epistles ; and divines were long disposed to acquiesce 
in this explanation. This is one of the most difficult questions 
in biblical criticism, and cannot be settled while the text of 
the Septuagint remains so unsettled. Dr. Randolph, who un- 
dertook a laborious examination of this very question, and con- 
structed tables of all the quotations in the New Testament; 
with the Hebrew téxt on one side, and the Greek of the LXX. 
on the other, made it sufficiently evident that the apostles and 
evangelists did not generally quote from the text of the Sep- 
tuagint as it now stands in the common printed editions. As 
the result of his ckamination is curious, we shall here give it. 
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¥. Citations in the New Testament agreeing exactly 

with the Hebrew ‘ ‘ : , . : 63 
Agreeing nearly with Hebrew . ; , , en 
Agreeing in sense with Hebrew, but not in words . 24 
Giving the general sense, but abridging or adding toit 8 
Faken from several passages of S. S. . ‘ ‘ 3 
Differing from Hebrew, but agreeing with Septuagint . 6 

Citations where we have reason to suspect that the apos- 

tles either read the Hebrew differently, or put some 

sense upon the words different from what our Lexi- 


cons express . ° ‘ ° , ° . 21 
Places where the Hebrew seems corrupted , , 8 
Not properly citations but references or allusions 3 


II. Agreeing verbatim with Septuagint or only changing 
the person , : , ‘ : ‘ , - 72 
Taken from Septuagint, but with some variation * . 47 
Agreeing in sense, but not in words with Septuagint . 30 
Differing from Septuagint, but agreeing exactly or nearly 
with Hebrew ‘ ' ; . : , ' 13 
Differing both from Septuagint and Hebrew and taken 
probably from some other translation or paraphrase . 19 
Dr. Owen, however, who wrote several years after Dr. Ran- 
dolph on this subject, and who had access to the collations 
which Dr. Holmes was. making, gives us a very different re- 
sult, after an examination of the quotations of the evangelical 
writers only, ‘ The texts cited in the Gosfe/s and Acts, says 
he, amount in number, by my computation, to seventy six ; 
of these, six'ry at least appear on comparison, to be strictly 
conformable to SOME OR OTHER Of our Septuagint copies. Seve- 
ral more come near to them, and convey exactly the same 
sense, though not precisely the same words.”’ 
Notwithstanding this very positive result, there is.a conside- 
ration which seems to make these comparisons. of little value. 
It is extremely probable, that Christian writers have altered the 
readings of the Septuagint to make them more conformable to 
the quotations inthe New Testament. For, says Marsh, (Mich. 
vol. I. p. 487.) “It is well known that the readings of the 
Greek version, according to the Codex Alexandrinus, approach 
nearer to those of the Greek Testament, than according to the 
Codex Vaticanus. Now it is admitted by many eminent cri- 
ticks, that the Vatican manuscript is more ancient than the 
Alexandrian ; it is likewise admitted, that the former contains 
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more of the antehexaplarian text than the latter. Ifthen this 
progression be found to continue, and the conformity between 
the Septuagint and the Greek Testament increases in propor- 
tion as the antiquity of the manuscripts decreases, no doubt 
can be entertained that the suspicion is grounded.” 

These remarks tend to show the shortsightedness of those 
who deprecate the attention paid to sacred criticism ; andthe 
imprudence of maintaining the absolute verbal integrity of the 
Hebrew, Greek, or English bibles as they now stand. Nothing 
but the so much calumniated labours of collators, editors, transla- 
tors and criticks, can place the scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments in a proper light, and relieve the cause of Christi- 
anity from the embarrassments which arise from its connexion 
with the old dispensation. To repeat what we have before said, 
nothing is more wanted to throw light on the argument from 
Jewish prophecy in favour of the gospel, and to lead to impor- 
tant results in scripture criticism, than the better settkement 
of the Greek text of the Septuagint. 

In considering the state of the version which Mr. Thomson 
has translated, we have almost lost sight of his labours. In- 
deed we have been continually dispirited by the thought, that 
in the present state of the Septuagint he has taken great pains 
to little purpose. His merits as a translator are not to be esti- 
mated by the sound of his version in English ; or by its con- 
formity or nonconformity with what we have been accustomed 
to read in our English bibles ; but only by the degree of ac- 
curacy with which he has given the meaning of his original. 
It should be remembered in reading Mr. Thomson’s book, 
that it is only the translation of atranslation ; and that in many 
cases where a translator from the original Hebrew would be 
justified in rendering an idiomatical expression in Hebrew, by 
its equivalent in English, a translator from the Septuagint 
would not be allowed this liberty ; for where his author has 
chosen to be literal, however odd his version may sound, he 
too must be literal ; and where his author has evidently mis- 
taken the meaning of the original, he must give faithfully his 
mistakes. 

We have casually noted two or three passages where Mr. 
T. has in our-opinion unjustifiably disguised the evident sense 
of the Greek. e. g. Lxx. 2 Kings 24. 1. Where our transla- 
tion says the Lord persuaded David to number Israel; the 
Greek is, Kas wporebeTo opyny Kupios exxcenvas ev IoeanA, Kas exe- 
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esice tov Aauid ev avrois, asyav, Ke. This, Mr. T. renders, 
‘‘ Again, the anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel, 
when one among them overpersuaded David saying, &c.” 
This arose from a mistaken notion of the impropriety of di- 
rectly ascribing this act to the suggestion of God, which 
in another place, (1 Chron. 21.) is ascribed to Satan or an ad- 
versary These theological difficulties should have no weight 
in the mind of a translator. Again | Chron. 20. 3. where 
David is said to have cut his captives at Rabba “ with saws, 
and with harrows of iron and with axes,” the Greek of the 
LXX. is Kae rov aAmwov toy cv avtym ekayaryty xaos Osempice wpiosi, 
Mat Ev OMEM AM PVOIG TLOnpessy “at Ey O1arxs Cres, &e. which Mr. T. 
renders, “he brought out the people who were in it, and faut 
_them to saws, and iron mattocks and among quarry men,” 
Now though the parallel passage in 2 Sam, 12. 31. will admit 
this meaning, and perhaps even the original Hebrew, yet that 
the Greek of the Septuagint cannot in this place be fairly 
so translated, any one who reads it must perceive. 

The Greek version of muny parts of the Old Testament is 
so barbarous, and the text in general so corrupt, that we have 
not had the courage to read much of this book, and compare it 
with the Greek. We have in general observed that Mr. Thom- 
son’s version is sufficiently literal ; yet there is such a thing as 
being so literal as to disguise or obscure the meaning of an 
author. Those idioms of the Hebrew, or of the Alexandrine 
dialect of the Septuagint, which are perfectly unintelligible in 
English, ought not to be literally rendered. 

We shall give two specimens of this translation taken at 
hazard, one from the historical and one from the poetical parts 
of the Old Testament. 


Genesis VI. “ And Noe was five hundred years old and he had three sons 
2 Sem, Cham, Japheth. And it came to pass when the men began to 
be multiplied on the earth and daughters were born to them, that the 
sons of God seeing the daughters of men that they were fair, took to 

3 themselves wives of all whom they chose : then the Lord God said, 
«* My breath must not continue in these men to this age, because 
they are flesh ; their days however, shall be an hundred and twenty 
years.” Now there were giants on the earth in those days, and after 
that when the sons of God went in unto the daughters of men and 

5 they bore to them. These were the giants of old, the men of re- 
nown. So when the Lord God saw that the wickedness of the men 
on the earth was multiplied, and that every one was in his heart stu- 

6 diously and continually bent upon evils, God was grieved that he had 
# made man on the earth. And God came to a determination and 
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said, ** I will blot out from the face of this earth the man I have 
8 made, both man and beast ; both reptiles and birds of the gir, For 1 
grieved that I made them. But Noe found favour in the sight of the 
Lord God. 
9 Now these are the generations of Noe. Noe was a just man ; 
10 and being perfect in the tenor of his life, Noe pleased God. And 
Noe had three sons, Sem, Cham, Japheth. Now the earth was cor- 
11 rupt before God ; and the earth was filled with iniquity. And God 
12 beheld the earth and it was corrupt. Because all flesh had corrupted 
13 their way on the earth ; therefore the Lord God said to Noe, “ The 
time of every man is come before me. Because the earth is filled 
with iniquity by their means, therefore behold I am going to destroy 
them and the earth. Make therefore for thyself an ark of squared. 
14 timber. Thou shalt make the ark with small apartments, and pitch 
15 it on the inside and outside with pitch. And in this manner thou 
shalt make the ark. Three hundred cubits shall be the length of the 
ark, and fifty cubits the breadth, and thirty cubits the height thereof. 
16 In building the ark thou shalt narrow the breadth and finish it above 
at acubit. And-thou shalt make the door of the ark out of the sides. 
17 With lower, second and third stories thou shalt make it. Now be- 
hold I am going to bring a flood of water upon the earth to destroy 
all fiesh in which is the breath of life under heaven, and all that are 
on the earth shall die; and I will establish my covenant with thee, 
18 Thou therefore shalt go into the ark, thou and thy sons and thy wife 
19 and thy sons’ wives with thee. And of all the cattle, and of all the 
reptiles, and of all the wild beasts, even of all flesh thou shalt bring 
into the ark a pair of every sort, that thou mayest nourish them with 
20 thyself. They shall be a male with a female. Of all the winged 
fowls according to kind, and of all the cattle according to kind, and 
of all the reptiles which creep on the earth according to their kind, 
pairs of every sort shall come to thee, a male with a female, to be fed 
91 with thee. Thou shalt therefore take to thee of all the varieties of 
food which you eat, and collect it to thee, and it shall be for thee and 
22 for them to eat.” 


Ver. 1. When the men.}] The article in Greek does not 
here require the definite article in English. 

Ver. 3. My breath must not ov muy xerausivyn—to this age 
eis tov asava.| The Greek does not authorize either of these 
renderings, certainly not the last. 

In ver. 4. Mr. Thompson has adopted a punctuation which 
makes an incomplete sentence in English. If he had followed 
the Greek he might have put a comma or semicolon after 
‘* them.” 

Ver. 9. In the tenour of his life, «» 7 yevee avts.] He has 
adopted the same meaning of yevee in Isai. 53. 8. after Bp. 


Lowth. If the Greek would admit of it, we should embrace 
it embabus ulnis. 
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Ver. 16. We are not sure that we understand the transla- 
tion of this verse. The Greek is hardly grammatical. It 
seems to refer to the bringing of the roof of the ark to a point. 
Mr. T. does not seem to have been aware, that though 
awrwyie is always used by the LXX. in the plural, it will not 
do to render it plurally in English. e. g. 1 Kings 20.24. He 
would not render thus, “ Abner sat down by the sides ex 2Aa- 
yiov Of Saul.” Besides, “* make the door of the ark out of the 
sides,” conveys a very different meaning in English, from this, 
‘¢ make a door at the side or sides.” 

Our second extract is from Isaiah 53 to 54. 2. The author 
has prefixed ietters signifying the different interlocutors, in 
the prophetical books ; by which he has in some cases thrown 
light on a passage. 





LIU. (c) “© O Lord, who hath believed this report of ours, and to 
2 whom hath the arm of the Lord been made manifest ? Wehave made 
proclamation as a child before him : as a root in a thirsty soil, he 
3 hath no appearance nor glory. We have seen him ; and he hath 
neither appearance nor beauty: but his appearance is mean and de- 
fective beyond the sons of men. Being a man in affliction and ac- 
quainted with grief, because his countenance was dejected, he was 
4 despised and disesteemed. This man beareth away our sins ; and 
for us he is in sorrow : And we considered him as being in trouble and 
5 under a stroke and in affliction. But he was wounded for our sins, 
and afflicted for our iniquities. The chastisement of our peace was 
6 upon him ; by his bruises we are healed. We all like sheep had 
strayed ; every man wandered in his way: and the Lord delivered 
7 him up for our sins : and he, on the account of his affliction, openeth 
not his mouth. He was led as a sheep to be slaughtered. And as 
8 a lamb before its shearer is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth. In 
this humiliation his legal trial was taken away. Who will declare his 
manner of life. 
(J) Because his life is taken from the earth—for the transgres- 
9 sions of my people he is led to death; therefore for his funeral I will 
give up the wicked, and the rich for his death. Because he commit- 
10 ted no iniquity, nor practised guile with his mouth, and the Lord 
determineth to purify him from this stroke : when his soul shall be 
given up for a sin offering ; of you he shall see a seed which shall 
‘ll prolong their days. Moreover it is the determination of the Lord to 
remove him from the trouble of his soul—to shew him light and 
fashion him for knowledge—to justify the Righteous One who is 
12 serving many well, when he shall bear away their sins ; therefore he 
shall inherit many, and divide the spoils of the strong. 
(p) Because his soul was delivered up to death and he was num- 
‘bered among transgressors and bore away the sins of many and on 
the account of their iniquities was delivered up ; 
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LIV. rejoice thou barren, who bearest not—break forth with shouts 

2 of joy, thou who sufferest not the pangs of child birth ; for many 

more are the children of the desolate than of her who hath a hus- 
band. 


In this extract the critical reader will take notice of the 
translation of Qepes in the 4th verse, and of avosses in the I Ith, 
and will judge of the propriety of the punctuation in many 
places. 

We have no room for further remarks. The specimens 
we have given will enable the criticks to judge of the cha- 
racter of this version, and of Mr. Thomson’s qualifications for 
the task he has accomplished. 








RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW: 


ARTICLE 19. 


The history of New Hampshire. 
(Continued from page 141.) 

Pur conquest of Canada brought into notice a large tract 
of fertile country on Connecticut river, over which both New 
York and New Hampshire immediately claimed jurisdiction. 
As the granting of new lands was the most lucrative preroga- 
tive enjoyed by the colonial governours, the chief magistrates 
of both states were anxious to secure this valuable country to 
themselves. ‘Fhe governour of New Hampshire proceeded 
to grant townships in the disputed territory to whoever would 
apply for them, and the governour of New York obtained 
from the British court a definition of the boundaries of that 
state so as to include the whole tract within them. A question 
then arose upon the grammatical construction of the words 
‘6 to be”? used in this definition. If they related to past time, 
the boundaries of New York, it was contended, always includ- 
ed these lands ; but if to future they might have been in New 
Hampshire at the time the grants were made. Such was the 
erigin of a dispute, which ended in the erection of these lands 
into the independent state of Vermont. 

At the same time began a much more important dispute be- 
tween the mother country and colonies, which terminated in 
the independence of the latter, an event of which the impor- 
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tant consequences were not foreseen, but which is now 
acknowledged to have produced the most beneficial result 
to both countries. Dr. Beiknap has here thought proper to 
make himself a party in his history, and to address his readers 
in the first person, hoping, he says, he may be allowed to ex- 
press the feelings of an American. We regret that Dr. B. 
should by this mode diminish the confidence which his readers 
repose in his candour and impartiality. Our author has not 
discovered his usual sagacity in discovering the origin and 
causes of this dispute. He says that a jealousy of the colonists 
had always existed, and an opinion long prevailed that they 
would one day throw off the yoke. He attributes almost every 
thing to the venality of that British ministry, which succeeded 
to the administration after the peace of 1763, but the various 
circumstances which roused this jealousy into action and the 
different motives which actuated the different parties in Ame- 
rica are left wholly untouched. Having described the pro- 
ceedings of the British government and of the people in this 
country, till the period of the repeal of the stamp act, the re- 
lation passes to the administrations of Benning Wentworth, and 
of his successor and nephew John Wentworth, and then re- 
turns to the dispute with Great Britain, which he minutely 
describes till the abolition of royal government in 1775, 
From this period till the declaration of independence, every 
state formed an independent sovereignty, and the history of 
New Hampshire is sufficiently connected ; but, after that pe- 
riod, when the war was directed by the general congress, it 
becomes difficult to separate the events which occurred in 
New Hampshire from the general history, and all the former 
embarrassments of our author recur with accumulated force, 
The events related are too detached to have any interest. 
Paper currency had been used in all the former wars, but, 
as it was issued for expenses which were reimbursed by the 
British government, no great inconvenience was felt from it. 
But when the contest was with that government, patriotism 
became the only support of this system. New emissions were 
made continually, and the historian relates at large the evils 
which flowed from them, and the absurd methods taken to 
prevent their depreciation. To support their credit the sys- 
tem of confiscation was adopted, which added little to the pub- 
lick stock, but greatly diminished publick reputation. During 
the revolution New Hampshire was governed by committees 
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and conventions, to which necessity induced obedience, and it 
was not till the peace that a regular constitution was adopted. 

New Hampshire had hitherto acquiesced in the royal deci- 
sion respecting the boundaries of New York, and had tacitly 
given up her claim to the disputed territory. But during the 
revolution some of the towns on the eastern side of Connecti- 
cut river joined themselves to the new state, with the hope of 
bringing the seat of government among themselves, and thus 
again involved New Hampshire in the dispute. Dr. B. is sufti- 
ciently particular to satisfy readers of the present day, although 
he regrets the want of authentick information to be more par- 
ticular. He does not attempt to give the motives which in- 
fluenced the actors in this complicated business. 

The concluding chapter contains an account of the disorders 
after the peace, arising from the distresses of the peopie, their 
opposition to justice and to regular government, and the easy 
means by which they were brought again to a sense of duty. 
Similar. riots occurred in other states, and the weakness of 
government became so apparent that every one was sensible 
of the necessity of a change, and the present federal constitu- 
tion was eventually adopted. 

The third volume, which was not published till 1793, con- 
tains the natural history of the state, and is the most interest- 
ing and most ably written of the whole. The facts appear to 
have been collected with great care, they are well arranged, 
and the information upon the subjects treated of is quite satis- 
factory. The boundaries are described in the first chapter, 
and the reasons are given why they differ from the descrip- 
tion of them in their charter. Our climate and seasons are 
extremely well described in the second chapter: and their 
rigour is related with a degree of fidelity seldom found in a 
native. The third chapter is upon the face of the country. 
In speaking of mountains, Dr. B. mentions that their roaring 
is considered by those who live near them as an indication of 
rain. The similar circumstance of the roaring of ice and of 
falls is supposed to foretell rain to those who live in their vici- 
nity, but upon what ground, or whether these indications are 
supported by facts, we are unable to say. The reason why 
the roaring of the sea beach is the precursor of a storm is 
sufficiently obvious. 

The fourth chapter contains a particular description of the 


White Mountains. The general aecount of them is very good, 
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but it is weakened by an attempt at romance, and the relation 
of unavailing expeditions to their summits had been better 
omitted. The description of the notch is incorrect. Some 
gentlemen of information and veracity have informed us, that 
having had their expectations raised by this description of 
stupendous scenery, they had actually passed it without once 
suspecting it, and were net assured of their mistake but by 
their distance. At the same time they added that the scenery 
in its vicinity was extremely grand. A turnpike road has now 
been made threugh this difficult passage. 

The fifth chapter contains a minute account of the particu- 
lar rivers of New Hampshiree These relations are useful for 


‘reference, but are generally tedious and uninteresting to the 


reader. At the close of this chapter is inserted a letter from 
the Rev. Mr. Peabody, describing a large floating island in 
the town of Atkinson, containing seven or eight acres, which 
was once covered with large forest trees, and which rises and 
falls with the water. This letter is inserted without comment. 
As Dr.B. had requested information from the clergymen in the 
state, he perhaps thought himself bound to publish it, and 
leave his readers to judge of so extraordinary a relation. The 
story, notwithstanding its absurdity, has found its way into the 
reography of Dr. Morse and other publications. 

The sixth chapter, upon the making and repairing of roads, 
contains a good specimen of that part of political economy 
as practised in New England. In the seventh chapter we find 
what is now known of the arts and manners of the Indians, 


and of which their degenerate posterity retain but a slight 


remembrance. 

Dr. Belknap apologizes for the imperfection of his botani- 
cal chapter. He however accumulates all the information 
upon the subject then known. Few errours are to be found 
in it, and even at the present moment our knowledge of the 
subject is not much greater. We are however in expectation 
of the work of the younger Michaud upon the forest trees of 
America, and from the ability of the author and the pains 
taken by him, it will undoubtedly be worthy the attention of 
the publick. From the late botanical establishment at Cam- 
bridge, and from the taste for mineralogical pursuits now pre- 
valent, we hope soon to be relieved from our dependence upon 
foreigners for a knowledge of the treasures which nature has 
deposited in our country. In the ninth chapter upon rural 
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economy the description of the methods of clearing wild lands 
is rather confused, the several modes not being sufficiently 
distinguished, but the rest of the chapter is very good. Dr. 
Belknap does not pretend tc add much to the natural history 
of New Hampshire ; he gives a catalogue of the common an- 
imals, with remarks upon some of them. The 11th chapter 
contains an account of the natural curiosities. These are few, 
consisting principally of caverns, which have little to make 
them interesting. The 12th chapter describes the port of Pis- 
cataqua, and the 15th gives a full view of the commerce of the 
State. It labours under peculiar disadvantages, their only port 
being so situated that it is convenient for the commerce of but 
a small part of the State. A correct view is given of the advan- 
tages commerce gained by the revolution, and ample tables 
are added to support the facts adduced. Dr. Belknap proves very 
satisfactorily in his next chapter the salubrity of the climate. 
The next chapter is upon the character of the present inha- 
bitants of New Hampshire, and the description is confined to 
the husbandman and lumberer, whose manners and habits are 
very well delineated. The constitution has been altered since 
the abstract of it, made in this volume. In this chapter is like- 
wise an abstract of the laws arranged under distinct heads. 
Laws are of great use to illustrate the character of nations. 
It would have been more interesting, if they had been introduced 
in this way, rather than in a distinct chapter with short notices 
under each article. The next chapter upon religion contains 
a set of tables, in which is set against the name of every town 
its population in 1775 and 1790, the proportion of 10001. of 
State tax paid by each town, with the names of every clergy- 
man settled there, the date of their settlement, removal, ‘&c. 
The last chapter is an address to the people of New Hamp- 
shire, and contains much wholesome advice. The following 


paragraph upon the use of spirituous liquors will excite a 
smile : 


“¢ Suffer me to add a few words on the use of spirituous liquors, that 
bane of society, that destroyer of health, morals, and property. Nature 
indeed has furnished her vegetable productions with spirit, but she has 
so combined it with other substances, that unless her work be tortured 
with fire, the spirit is not separated and cannot prove pernicious. Why 
should this force be put on nature to make her yield a noxious draught, 
when all her original preparations are salutary ?” | 
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The volume~closes with the author’s sketch of a happy 
society in the country. 

In judging of the merit of Dr. Belknap, it is necessary to 
consider the time at which he wrote. During the revolution 
many of our literary characters quitted their country, and the 
attention of the rest was so much diverted towards political 
subjects, that at the period of the peace the exertions of our 
auihbors did not extend beyond occasional pamphlets and the 
annual composition of an almanack. Besides the want of lite- 
rary taste, the materials for a history of our country were so 
scattered, as to render them very difficult to be found. When 
these difficulties were overcome, and an author had accom- 
plished his task, the publick paid but little attention to his la- 
bours, his works were suffered to moulder on the bookseller’s 
shelves, and he had himself to pay the expense of impression. 
We therefore must feel extremely grateful to Dr. Belknap, 
who under all these discouragements devoted his time, talents, 
and property to improving the literature of his country, with 
only the hope of being repaid by the opinion of posterity. 

Dr. Belknap’s style is plain, neat and simple, but in the two 
last volumes may be called polished. In the first volume are 
occasionally found expressions peculiar to New England, and 
which have become antiquated even here. Throughout the 
work are Americanisms. In the preface to the third volume 
Dr. Belknap has entered into a defence of some of these ex- 
pressions. After explaining his sense of the word freshet, he 


Says, in this sense “ it is understood in New England, and as. 


it is a part of the language of the age and country in which I 
write, it is frequently used in this volume.” This reasoning 
would authorize any provincialisms whatever, 
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From the Panoplist, published at Boston. 


| TO THE FRIENDS OF LITERATURE. 


Tue public have been repeatedly informed of my design to 
compile a large and complete Dictionary of the English lan- 
guage ; and most men of learning are probably apprized of 
the opposition manifested, in various parts of the country, and 
especially in the eastern part of New England, to this attempt 
at improving the lexicography of our language. The unabat- 
ing zeal displayed, on this subject, by various remarks and 
strictures published in the Anthology, indicaies a spirit of en- 
mity very unusual ; the motives of which I will not attempt 
to explain. Ili honest, the men who possess them evidently 
manifest more zeal than knowledge or discretion. It is not 
improbable that many gentlemen mistake my views and the 
tenor of the remarks, which I have made on the English phi- 
lological works which are now used in this country : if so, 
some explanations are due to the public, and required by a 
decent regard to my own reputation. But as the spirit dis- 
piayed in the Anthology renders it necessary for me to with- 
hold all communication, with the conductors of that work, I 
beg leave to trouble the readers of the Panoplist, with a few 
observations in explanation of the motives by which I have 
been actuated, and in vindication of my conduct, principles, 
and designs. 

The principal charges against me, may be comprehended 
in these particulars—T hat I have indulged too much freedom 
in censuring the works of many men, of unquestionable eru- 
dition, and of established reputation in philology ; and that I 
have displayed great zeal in pressing my own publications 
upon my fellow citizens. 

In regard to the first charge, I can say most sincerely that 
if I have ever violated the rules of decorum in my strictures 
upon authors, itis a subject of much regret ; for nothing is more 
abhorrent to my feelings, and repugnant to my principles. 
I reallv thought that in the preface to my Compendious Dic- 
tionary I had treated Dr. Johnson, bishop Lowth, and other 
English authors with a due degree of respect ; having uni- 
formly expressed my high opinion of their erudition, and hav- 
ing censured Mason, for the contemptuous manner in which 
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he speaks of Dr. Johnson. In my letter to Dr. Ramsay, I 
have also censured Mr. Horne Tooke for the severity of his 
remarks on the same author. I have attempted to point out 
many errors in the works of those distinguished authors, and 
to frrove the errors, by numerous examples and authorities. 
In the view of many learned men, these proofs appear amply 
sufficient for the purpose. In the view of others perhaps the 
proofs are not sufficient, for it would be very extraordinary 
that no differences of opinion should exist on this subject. 
One thing is certain, that in whatever I have alleged, I 
have been actuated by a firm belief of the truth of my asser- 
tions ; and, on a review of what I have written, aided by fur- 
ther researches, I can now declare my belief that, far from 
exaggerating the errors and defects of the English dictiona- 


‘ries and grammars used in our country, I am persuaded that 


my representations come very much short of the truth. 

In addition to what I have said on the works of Lowth, 
Johnson, Varro, Vossius, Junius, and Skinner, I will now men- 
tion the Hebrew Lexicon of Parkhurst. I have no doubt 
that the sense of Hebrew words has been generally under- 
stood ; but a great number of Hebrew words which are treat- 
ed as radical, are compound or derivative, and a multitude of 
words are arranged by Hebricians, under roots with which 
they have no connexion. 

Equally erroneous and defective are the Latin and Greek 
Lexicons in assigning words to their radicals. I have made 
no enumeration of these errors, but in the dictionaries of Ains- 
worth, Schrevelius, and Johnson, probably, not one word in 
fifty is traced to its radical signification. 

In making these representations, | am persuaded my mo- 
tives are pure and honorable. They spring not from vanity, 
or a disposition to depreciate the learned labors of other men. 
My real motive is to justify to the world my design of pub- 
lishing a new work. I hold it to be very improper to tax the 
public with the expense of a new publication, without offering 
to the purchaser, as a compensation, real and valuable im- 
provements. It is a common practice for men, for the pur- 
pose of acquiring fame or money, to make books by selection, 
without the merit of erudition, or the toil of research ; and 
there may be cases, especially in regard to school books, in 
which the practice, if not commendable, is at least not very 
censurable. There are other instances in which men of very 
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superficial attainments, aided by good taste and judgment, ac- 
quire more celebitiy, as well as property, than authors of ten 
times their erudition. 

In my contemplated Dictionary, I design to offer a new 
illustration of the origin and progress of language ; altogether 
different from any thing that has yet appeared. I offer this 
in confidence, not that my work will be perfect, but that the 
fruits of my investigations will be a valuable acquisition to the 
republic of letters ; and not to the English nation and their 
descendants only, but to most of the nations of Europe. After 
making due allowance for the partiality of every author for 
his own productions, I am persuaded that the improvements 
I contemplate, will appear to deserve encouragement, and to 
be an ample equivalent for the expense of anew work. These 
are my real views—such and no other are my motives. 

To the importance of such researches as I am making, dif- 
ferent persons will attach different ideas. In my own opinion, 
no researches into the origin of arts, or the history of man 
and his improvements are unimportant ; much less, inquiries 
into the origin and history of his noblest art. But I have 
learnt that this subject is intimately connected with the his- 
tory of nations ; and not only ancient authors, sacred and pro- 
fane, but the origin and migration of nations, may be illustrat- 
ed by an investigation into their languages, 

This explanation will, I trust, obviate the censure I have 
incurred, by endeavoring to spread the circulation of my school 
books. The small books I have published furnish my only 
means of subsistence, while I devote my time exclusively to 
literary studies. Some of them at least have been well re- 
ceived ; I gratefully acknowledge this reception ; but I wish 
not the public to give currency to any book of my composi- 
tion, unless the purchaser believes it to be as good as any other 
of the kind, and finds himself indemnified for the purchase in 
the value of the book. 

Having relinquished a lucrative business, for the purpose 
ef pursuing a favorite study ; aud finding my means inade- 
quate to the great expenses of the undertaking ; having a nu- 
merous family and an aged father, bending under the weight 
of four score and eight years, looking to me for support ; I 
am bound by all the ties of duty, affection, and humanity, to 
seek for such patronage as is due to my honest exertions. 
I seek only the fruits of honest labor, which for eight and 
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twenty years, has been unceasingly devoted to the best inte- 
rests of my fellow citizens. 

I am happy to find, that many enlightened men in this 
country who are best acquainted with my views and my de- 
signs, are disposed to render me all the services in their power. 
Equally gratifying is it, that the Eclectic reviewers, in Eng- 
land, have spontaneously expressed their readiness to ald me 
in my undertaking. 

The prospectus of my work, inserted below, has been sent 
to the principal towns in the Northern States, for the purpose 
of procuring aid from such gentlemen of talents and property, 
as may have the disposition and the ability, to afford me en- 
couragement. If I] should meet with the necessary aid from 
this proposal, I shall prosecute the work with diligence and 
satisfaction. If not, I shall either abandon the undertaking, 
or apply to the liberality of English gentlemen for the neces- 
sary means to enable me to accomplish the work I have begun. 


PROSPECTUS OF A NEW AND COMPLETE DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. BY NOAH WEBSTER, JUN. ESQ. 


In this Work the compiler attempts the following objects. 

1. To comprehend all the legitimate words, in the English 
Language, common and technical, with perspicuous and dis- 
criminating definitions, exemplified by authorities, in all cases 
in which authority is deemed necessary to vindicate the use 
of a word, or illustrate its signification. This article includes 
the new terms in chemistry, mineralogy, geology, botany, and 
zoolog’y. 

2. To contract the size of the work within the smallest com- 
pass that is consistent with the comprehensiveness of its de- 
sign ; and by reducing the price considerably below that of 
Johnson’s large work, to render it more accessible to men of 
small property. © 

8. To exhibit the true orthography and pronunciation of 
words, according to the most approved English practice. 

4. To explain obsolete words, found in ancient English 
authors. These words will constitute a separate department 
of the work. 

5. To deduce words from their primitive roots, and exhibit 
the affinity of the English Language with various other Lan- 
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guages. This part of the work will be new, and will offer 
results singularly novel and interesting ; unfolding the con- 
nexion between the languages of the principal races of men, 
consisting of the Assyrian stock in Asia and Africa; and of 
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the Celtic and Teutonic, in Europe. 


It is believed this work will form three large octavo vo- 
lumes, which, well printed on fine paper, cannot be afforded 
at less than twelve or fifteen dollars—The compiler has al- 
ready devoted about five years to the execution of this work, 
and about the same time will be necessary to complete it. 
Specimens of the work have been exhibited to Gentlemen of 
the first literary attainments in New York, N. Haven, Boston, 
Salem, Newburyport, Portsmouth, and several other towns; 
and the gentlemen, while they differ from the compiler, as 
welt as from each other, as to the propriety of some parts of 


-~the scheme of minor consideration, have unanimously expres- 
sed their approbation of the General Design, and their readi- 
ness to give it all the encouragement in their power. * 

As the execution of this work, laborious beyond any thing, 
of a literary kind, hitherto undertaken in the United States, 
must occupy a large portion of the compiler’s life, to the ex- 
clusion of other employments ; and as the expenses to be in- 
curred during this period, which cannot be less than ji/teen 
thousand dollars, will exceed his own pecuniary resources, he 
is advised to offer to gentlemen of property and liberal views 
of the value of this undertaking, a Prospectus of the work, and 
invite a subscription to aid him in thisarduousdesign. As the 
exact price of the work cannot yet be determined, it is pro- 
posed that gentlemen, disposed to patronize the undertaking, 
should advance a part of the price, which may be either five 
dollars or ten, at the option of each subscriber, arid receive a 
copy of the work, when finished, neatly printed and bound, at 
the lowest retail price, deducting the money advanced. The 
compiler, on his part, stipulates to complete the work, as 
speedily as the nature of the design and bis own health will 
permit, and deliver the books to subscribers at some bookstore 
in the principal town in the state’ where the subscribers re- 
spectively reside ; of which place due notice shall be given in 


the public prints. 


VOL. VII. 


NOAH WEBSTER, jun. 
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Yale College, November 2, 1809. 
To Noau WeBsTER, JUN. ESQ. 


Dear Sir, 

You have requested our opinion concerning the Dictionary 
which you are preparing for the press. From the specimens 
which we have seen, we entertain very favorable thoughts con- 
cerning the work; and believe, that, if completed as it has 
been begun, it will excel the best Dictionaries in our posses- 
sion, and throw important light upon our language. 

We sincerely regret, that you have so many obstacles to 
encounter, particularly so many prejudices, in an undertaking, 
which, we think, will be honorable to you, and useful to the 


public. We are, sir, yours, kc. 
Timotuy Dwicat, President. 


JEREMIAH Day, M. and P. WN. Prof. 
BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, Professor of Chemistry. 
James L. Kinesiey, Professor of Languages. 


From The Rhode-lsland American. 
PRIZB-MEDALE. 


Tue corporation of the Federal Adelphi of Brown Univer- 


sity, in Providence, Rhode-Island, with a view to promote a 
laudable spirit of literary competition, at their meeting on the 
29th day of November, a. p, 1809, passed the following reso- 
lutions : | 

That a Gold Medal of the value of thirty-five dollars be 
offered by this corporation to any person who shall write a 
dissertation worthy of the same, and the best in the competi- 
tion, upon a subject to be proposed by David Howell, tt. p. 
Solomon Drown, m. p. Samuel Eddy, Lu. p. James Burrill, 
jun. a.m. Amos Maine Atwell, a. m. and Paul Allen, a. m. 
who are also authorized to award the medal to the writer of the 
best dissertation accordingly. 

That every person, who shall engage in this competition, 
transmit his dissertation, post paid, to John Mackie, m. B. of 
Providence, Rhode-Island, Corresponding Secretary, on or be- 
fore the first day of September, a. p. 1810, accompanied with 
a sealed packet, on the outside of which shall be some device 
or motto, and within the writer’s name and address ; the samc 
device or motto shall be also affixed to the dissertation. 


1 
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- That all the sealed packets, accompanying unsuccessful dis- 
sertations, shall be destroyed unopened, and the dissertations 
deposited in the library of the society. 

That these resolutions, together with the subject of disser- 
tation, be published in the several newspapers printed in this 
town ; and that the Editors of other newspapers be requested, 


for the advancement of literature, to give the same a publica- 
tion. 


By order, 
JOHN H. CLARK, Ree. Sec’ry. 


‘TO THE FEDERAL ADELPHI SOCIETY. 


THE committee named in your resolutions, passed on the 
29th day of November, A. p. 1809, relating to a Prize-Medal, 
propose the following subject. i.e. The fublick utility of Edu- 
cation, and the best means of extending its rudiments to all 

‘In behalf of the committee, 
DAVID HOWELL. 


From the (Lendon) Montity- Magazine. 


Mr. Witi1am Curtis, of the Botanick Garden, Brompton, 
has been rewarded by the Society of Arts, for his valuable 
application of the Long White Moss of the Marshes (Sféag- 
num fialustre, Linn.) to the packing of young trees for expor- 
tation. This is done by squeezing out part of the moisture 
from the moss, and laying courses of it about three inches 
thick, interposed with other courses of the trees (previously 
shortened in their branches and roots) stratum above stratum, 
till the box is filled, when the whole must be trodden down, 
and the lid properly secured. The trees will want no care, 
even during a voyage of ten or twelve months; the moss being 
wonderfully retentive of moisture, and seeming .to, possess an 
antiseptic property, which totally prevents fermentation, or pu- 
trefaction. In fact, vegetation actually proceeds during the 
time the trees remain inclosed; shoots being formed both 
from the branches and roots, which, however, are blanched 
and tender, for want of light and air, to which the trees conse- 
quently require to be gradually inured. This moss is very 
common in most parts of Europe and America, which renders 
the application more easy, and the discovery more important. 
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The Imperial Academy of Sciences, at Petersburgh, has pub- 
lished the thirteenth volume of its Memoirs, with the title of 
Vova Acta Academie Scientiarum Imperialis Petrofolitane. To 
this volume is prefixed the history of the Academy from 1795 
to 1796, and biographical accounts of ten academicians, who 
have died since that period; among whom is the celebrated 
naturalist, Ernrc Laxman, who was born at Abo, in Finland, in 
1737, and died near Tobolsk, in Siberia, in 1795. Among the 
reports made to the Academy, is one on the direction of bal- 
loons, and another on M. Pailas’s Travels in Tauris. The 
mathematical memoirs inserted in this volume, are thirteen in 
number, four of which are by the celebrated Euler. The de- 
partment of physical sciences, comprehends, among others, 
an interesting memoir on the mines of Siberia, by M. Herman, 
under the title of Description of the celebrated Silver Mine of 
Zmeof, or Mount Altai, in Siberia. This mine, which has 
Jong been known, has been wrought only since 1745, at the 
expense of the crown.—The quantity of ore obtained from it 
annually amounts to 1,200,000 puds; and the total produce 
from 1747 to 1793, was 34,441 puds of silver, among which 
was about 1000 puds of gold. The pud weighs from thirty- 
five to forty pounds, so that this produce may be estimated at 
forty-four millions of rubles, or about a million a year. The 
astronomical memoirs are three in number. One, by M. Henry, 
contains Observations on the Planet Venus ; the second, by M. 
Stephen Rumowsky, treats of the Figure of the Earth; the 
third is a supplement to Euler’s Theory of the Moon, by M. 
Schubert. 


FOR THE MONTHLY ANTHOLOGY. 


[if we had room we intended to insert from the Monthly Magazine a 
copious memoir on the subject of the following obituary ; but we must 
content ourselves with the following facts, and a reference to M. M. 
vol. 17.] 


On Friday the second day of February were entombed 
here the remains of the Rev. Tuomas Fysne PaLmMER, whose 
history must be known to most of our readers. The fate of 
this gentleman is truly interesting. In the year 1800 the 
term of his exile at New Holland had expired ; and he had 
made preparations for returning to England. He set sail from 
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Port Jackson, and after many disasters in the course of a long 
and various voyage, he was compelled to put into the island 
of Guam, one of the Ladrones. Here he was detained by the 
Spanish governour as a prisoner of war, fell sick of a dysen- 
tery, to which he had been frequently subject, and died June 
2, 1802. He was not allowed to be buried with the common 
funeral rites, because he was not a Catholick ; but his bones 
were suffered to remain, (as we understand,) near the shore, 
whether buried or not, we cannot say. An American, captain 
Samuel W. Balch, of this town, who was there some time 
after this event, and was interested in the circumstances, hu- 
manely considered that he should receive the thanks of Mr. 
Palmer’s numerous friends if he took charge of these remains, 
and waited for directions from England as to the disposal of 
them. He obtained from the Spanish governour permission 
to take them, and a certificate by which they were identified. 

Mr. Palmer’s relations in England, when informed that they 
were brought to this town, provided for their decent inter- 
ment. The ceremony was attended by a few gentlemen who 
felt interested in his character and lamented his fate; and as 
he had been once ordained a clergyman of the church of Eng- 
land, the funeral service was performed by the Rev. Mr. Gar- 
diner, Rector of Trinity Church, under which the remains of 
Mr. Palmer are deposited. A marble tablet, placed upon his 
coffin, contains the following inscription, which the writer hopes 
will not be unacceptable to Mr. Palmer’s friends in Eng- 
land, some of whom he has the happiness to number among 
his own. 


Here lies the body of Tuomas Fysue Paumer ; 

Born in Bedfordshire, England, 1747 ; 

Entered of Queen’s College, Cambridge: M. A.1772. B.D. 1781. 

Ordained a clergyman of the church of England ; 

Which he afterwards left, and became a zealous Unitarian ; 

Exiled 1793, to New Holland for seven years on a charge of Sedition ; 

Returning in 1800, he was compelled to put into the island of Guam, 

Where, being detained by the Spaniards as a prisoner of war, 

He fell sick, and died June 2, 1802. 

By the care of Capt. Samuel W. Balch, his remains were brought to 
this town 

And decently interred Feb. 2, 1810. 


Vir erat doctus, ingeniosns, dilect'ssimus. et, si rempuhiieam nulla ex parte attiguset, omni 
laude cumulandus, 
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CATALOGUE 


©F NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
FOR MARCH, 1810. 


Sunt bona, sunt quaedam mediocria, sunt mala plura. Mart. 


-_-__- eS 


NEW WORKS. 


Rules and Regulations for the Field Exercise, and Maneuvres of the 
French infantry, issued August 1, 1791. And the Maneeuvres added, 
which have been since adopted by the Emperor Napoleon. Also, the 
Manceuvres of the Field Artillery with Infantry. By Col. lrenee Amelot 
de Lacroix, late Chief of Brigade in the French service. In three vo- 
lumes, the third volume consisting of Plates. Boston. T. B. Wait 
and Co. 

* Lectures on Rhetorick and Oratory, by J. Q. Adams, L. L. D. 
Cambridge. Hilliard and Metcalf. Price 4 dollars. 

* An Essay on the Climate of the United States : or, an inquiry into 
the causes of the difference in the climate between the eastern side of 
the continent of North America and Europe, with practical remarks on 
the influence of the climate on Agriculture, and particularly the cultiva- 
tion of the Vine.—** Rerum cognoscere causas.—Virg.”—Philadelphia. 
Hopkins and Earle. 42 pages. Octavo. 

* The Duty of a Christiamin atrying situation: a Letter to the author 
of a Pamphlet, entitled, “* The Mediator’s kingdom not of this world, 
but Spiritual, Heavenly, and Divine.” New York. R. M’Dermut. 8vo 
47 pages. 

* The New England Patriot : being a candid comparison of the prin- 
ciples and conduct of the Washington and Jefferson administrations. The 
whole founded upon indisputable facts and publick documents, to which 
reference is made in the text and Notes.—* Read and disbelieve if you 
can but read.” Boston. Russell and Cutler. 148 pages. 

* An Oration commemorative of the character and administration of 
Washington, delivered before the American Republican Society of Phi- 
jadelphia, on the 22d day of February, 1810, by Charles Caldwell, M. D. 
Published at the request of the Society. Philadelphia. Fry and Kam- 
merer. 

* No. 1, Bibliotheque Portative des meilleurs ecrivains Francais pieces 
choisies en prose. Par N. Faucon. Boston. Buckingham and Titcomb. 
80 pages 8vo. 

* An account of the separation of the Church in the town of Pittsfield, 
with remarks on some Ecclesiastical proceedings, which seem to have 
violated the principles of the Congregational and Independent Churches 
of New England. By William Allen, A. M. Pittsfield. P. Alien. 

* -An Oration delivered before the Washington Benevolent Society, 
in the city of New York, on the twenty second of February, 1810, by 
Peter Augustus Jay, Esq. New York. 

* Sermons on the Mosaick account of the creation ; ‘the serpent’s temp- 
¢ation to our first Parents, and on their exclusion from the garden of Eden, 
by Stephen West, D. D. Pastor of the Church in Stockbridge. Stock- 
bridge. 1809. 

* Travels in the northern parts of the United States, in the years 1807 
and 1808, by Edward Augustus Kendall, Esq. in three volumes. New 
York. I. Riley. 1809. 8vo. 





* Such books, pamphlets, etc. as are designated by this mark (*) may be found at the Boston 
Athenaeum. 
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* Remarks. on the Documents accompanying the late Message of 
President Madison ; to which are appended some additional Observa- 
tions. 1810. 

The second volume of American Ornithology, or the Natural History 
of Birds of the United States, illustrated with plates engraved and co- 
loured from original Drawings, taken from Nature. By Alexander Wil- 
son. Philadelphia. 

* An Appeal to the People ; being a Review of the late correspon- 
dence and documents, relating to the rejection of the British Minister ; 
including an Examination of the arrangement of Aprillast. By the Edi- 


tor of the New York Evening Post. C. S. Van Winkle, 123. pages. 
Octavo. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Second Volume of A New Literal Translation from the original 
Greek, of all the Apostolical Epistles. With a Commentary, and Notes, 
Philological, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical. ‘To which is added, a 
History of the Life of the Apostle Paul. By James Macknight, D. D. 
author of a Harmony ofthe Gospels, &c. The first American, from the 
second London edition. In six volumes. To which is prefixed, an ac- 
count of the Life of the Author. Boston; Wm. Wells and T. B. Wait 
and Co. Priceto subscribers § 2,50. After the publication of the third 
volume the price of subscription to be raised to § 3. 

Anatomy of the Human Body. In four volumes....IIlustrated with one 
hundred and twenty five engravings, containing the Anatomy of the 
Bones, Muscles and Joints. By John and Charles Bell. From the fourth 
London edition,improved by the author. New York ; Collins and Perkins. 

The Principles of Surgery. By John Bell, surgeon, abridged by J. 
Augustine Smith, of the Royal College of Surgeons, London, and pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Surgery in the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons in the University of the state of New York, with notes and addi- 
tions. New York; Collins and Perkins. 

The Philanthropist ; or, Letters from a Chinese. Written during 
a residence in the United States. Discovered and edited by George 
Fowler, of Virginia. Philadelphia; B. Graves. 

Rosa; or, American Genius and Education. New York; I. Riley. 

Marmion ; a tale of Flodden Field, by Walter Scott, Esq. Philadel- 
phia, Hopkins and Earle. 

* The History of the Insurrection in Massachusetts, in the year Se- 
venteen Hundred and Eighty Six ; and the Rebellion consequent thereon. 
By George Richards Minot, A. M. Second edition. Boston. James W. 
Burditt and Co. 

* Correspondence of the late President Adams. Boston. Everett and 
Monroe. No. 8. 

* Second volume Hume’s History of England. Octavo. Boston. Wm. 
M’tihenny. 

Zion’s Pilgrim. By Robert Hawker, D. D. Vicar of Charles, Plymouth. 
From the seventh and last London edition, 1 volume 18mo. New York. 
Williams and Whiting. 

Works of the Rev. John Newton, late Rector of St. Mary Woolnoth 
and St. Mary Woolchurch, Haw ; printed page for page from the edition 
lately published in London, by Mr. Newton’s Executors, in six volumes 
8vo. New York. Williams and Whiting. 

* Fragments in prose and verse, by Miss Elizabeth Smith, lately de- 
eeased ; with some account of her Life and Character, by H. M. Bow- 
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dler ; ornamented with an elegant likeness of the author. Boston. S. 
H. Parker. 

* First volume of the British Essayists. Monroe and Francis. Boston. 

Letters on Literature, ‘Taste, and Composition—addressed to his son, 
by George Gregory, D. D. late Vicar of West Ham, domestick Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Landafl, &c. &c. Boston. E. Larkin. 

Marmion, a tale of Flodden Field. By Walter Scott. Boston. West 
and Blake. 

The Quarterly Review, No. 1. February, 1809. London, printed. New 
York, rc-printed for &zra >argeant. " 

The Parent’s Assistant ; er Stories for Children. By Maria Edg- 
worth, author of Practical Education, and Letters for Literary Ladies. 
In three volumes. Georgetown; Joseph Milligan. For sale at W. 
Wells’s Bookstore, No. 6, Court-street, Boston. Price § 2,50. bound. 

A Journal of the Voyages and Travels of a Corps of Discovery, under 
the command of capt. Lewis and capt. Clarke of the Army of the United 
States, from the mouth of the river Missouri through the interior parts 
of North America to the Pacifick Ucean, during the year 1804, 1805 and 
1806. Containing an authentick relation of the most interesting transac- 
tions during the expedition.—A description of the couniry,—And an ac- 
count of its inhabitants, soil, climate, curiosities and vegetable and ani- 
mal productions. By Patrick Gass, one of the persons employed in the 
expedition. With geographical and explanatory notes by the publisher. 
Pittsburgh ; printed by Zadok Cramer, for David M’Keehan, publisher 
and proprietor. For sale at W. Well’s bookstore, Court-street, Boston. 
Price § 1. 


WORKS PROPOSED AND IN PRESS. 


W. Wells and T. B. Wait and Co. propose to publish by subscription, 
Henry Blackstone’s Reports of Cases argued and determined in the 
Courts of Common Pleas and Exchequer Chamber, from Easter Term, 
28 George 3. 1788, to Hil. Term, 36 George 3. 1796 inclusive. First 
American fromthe third English edition. 

To render the work more useful to the American Lawyer, it will be 
accompanied with notes of reference to the subsequent Reports of Eng- 
lish Law, and the principal adjudications of the several United States. 

David Hogan, of Philadelphia, proposes to publish, ‘* Archieves of 
useful Knowledge, a work devoted to commerce, Manufactures, Rural 
and Domestick Economy, Agriculture, and the useful Arts. By James 
Mease, M. D. member of the American Philosophical Society, and Se- 
cretary of the Agricultural Society, Philadelphia, Editor ‘of the Do- 
mnestick Encyclopaedia, &c. [A number of this work will be published 
every quarter, containing 120 pages 8vo. } , 

William Hilliard has in the press and will speedily publish, the five 
first books of Livy’s Roman History.—Also, the second American Edi- 
tion of Dalzel’s Collectanea Graeca Minora, to which additions will. be 
made of 40 or 50 pages. ‘ 

Ezra Sargeant, of New York, has in press, The Edinburg Review; 
or, Critical Journal. : 

. Edward Earle, of Philadelphia, is preparing for the press Adams’s Edi- 
tion of the Works of John Hunter, with Notes, critical and explanatory. 
By N. Chapman, M. D. 








